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Peace Through Concessions? 


by Moshe 


is 1s one of the unfortunate results of the pre- 
mature elections in Israel this month that 
the campaign is making it more difficult to con- 
sider Israel’s foreign policy on its own merits. 
This autumn, our delegation at the United 
Nations General Assembly may expect to face 
pressure from many sides, and it is important 
that the Government should be able to make a 
realistic survey of the international situation 
and decide on a policy that will afford the best 
possible prospects of retaining the support of 
our friends and repulsing the onslaughts of our 
enemies. In the heat of the electoral campaign, 
however, it is only natural that the parties should 
be bent on exploiting every issue to win votes. 


To be useful and fruitful, a public debate 
on foreign policy should be aimed at clarifying 
the problems and discovering the greatest pos- 
sible measure of general agreement. When elec- 
tions are in the offing, however, each party tries 
to exaggerate the differences between itself and 
its opponents—and even to invent differences 
where they do not exist. This is serious enough 
when, as in the United States or Britain, two 
great parties face each other in competing for 
the support of the electorate. In Israel, all 
Cabinets are coalitions, and when polling time 
is near those who worked together before—and 
will have to work together again—find them- 
selves rivals instead of partners. The leaders 
of Mapai, the Israel Labor Party, who have 
borne the major responsibility in the past and 
will no doubt continue to do so in the future, 
will need cool heads and iron nerves to avoid 
being tossed this way and that by the currents 
of the electoral whirlpool. 


The critical issue which will come up for 
discussion at the Assembly is, of course, the 
problem of the Arab refugees. Every effort will 
no doubt be made to represent it as the key 
question in Arab-Israel relations, though a more 
realistic analysis of the position would cast 
serious doubt on that view. It is argued that 
even a partial solution of the problem would 
be of decisive importance in opening the way 
to peace in the Middle East; more specifically, 
Israel will be pressed to make concessions by ad- 
mitting a considerable number of refugees, in 
the hope that this will lead to a relaxation of 
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the tension and pave the way to ultimate agree- 
ment with her neighbors. 

This is a typical case of putting the cart 
before the horse. Not only is there no evidence 
whatsoever that any concessions that Israel would 
make without committing suicide would be suf- 
ficient to mitigate Arab hostility, but the de- 
clared attitude of the Arab leaders leaves no 
room for doubt that there can be no solution 
of the refugee problem until they are ready 
to embark on the road to peace. If they are 
prepared to recognize Israel’s existence and make 
a start with what will no doubt be a prolonged 
process of negotiation, leading by degrees to 
more or less normal relations, the refugees could 
be resettled like the fifteen million who have 
been absorbed since the war in Germany, the 
similar number in India, the 2.5 million in Korea. 


[™ sHovuLp not be forgotten that the problem 

was created by the Arabs themselves. The 
Jews accepted the 1947 decision of the United 
Nations to partition Palestine; the Arabs re- 
jected it and took up arms to crush the Jewish 
state in the making. In the course of the war 
which was thus forced on infant Israel, the 
majority of the Arab population took refuge 
with their cousins across the fighting lines, partly 
as a natural consequence of hostilities, but mainly 
because their evacuation was ordered by the 
Arab High Command to facilitate what Azzam 
Pasha, Secretary-General of the Arab League, 
said at the time would be “‘a war of extermination 
and a momentous massacre which will be spoken 
of like the Mongolian massacres and the Cru- 
sades.” ; 

When the war ended in a truce imposed by 
the Security Council, the United Nations called 
for negotiations between the parties with a view 
to the establishment of permanent peace. Within 
the framework of these negotiations, it looked 
to the return to their previous homes of those 
refugees who were willing to live loyally within 
the new State. After the signature of the ar- 
mistice agreements, in which the Arabs them- 
selves undertook to negotiate for peace, they re- 
pudiated these pledges and insisted on the re- 
patriation of the refugees while still maintaining 
a state of war against Israel. It was clear that 
they regarded the return of the refugees as a 
part of their endeavor, prosecuted by a number 
of different methods, to undermine and ulti- 
mately overthrow the State of Israel. Never be- 
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fore, surely, in the history of international re- 
lations, has there been an example of a group 
of states, openly and implacably determined on 
the destruction of a neighbor, demanding so 
brazenly that their prospective victim should co- 
operate in its own overthrow. 

Since those early years time, of course, has not 
stood still. Israel has taken in a million Jewish 
refugees, half of whom came from the Arab 
lands. She could not leave the houses empty and 
the fields untilled. The face of the country has 
been transformed by dynamic development. 
What has taken place, though not so planned 
at the outset, has been an exchange of popula- 
tions, for the number of true refugees from 
the territory which now forms the State of 
Israel was not much more than half a million. 


Today the refugees are living among their 
own kith and kin, to whom they are bound 
by ties of race, religion and language. Many of 
them have in the course of time in effect settled 
down. More than half are living in the Kingdom 
of Jordan, where they enjoy civic rights, play 
their part in the government and administration, 
and indeed form an essential component in the 
fabric of the state. Full integration would no 
doubt take time, money and effort, particularly 
for those who are crammed in the narrow con- 
fines of the Gaza Strip, but it is an economic, 
and to a certain extent a social, problem which 
could be solved, given good will and co-operation 
by the Arab countries. Countries like Iraq and 
Syria are underpopulated, and _ international 
assistance would be readily available if a solution 
was on the horizon. That solution is obstructed 
today, as it has been for over a decade, by the 
adamant determination of the Arab states to 
keep the refugee problem in being as a weapon 
in their war against Israel. 


Topay Israel is being urged from a number of 

quarters to make a “contribution” towards a 
settlement by agreeing to accept a number— 
usually unspecified—of refugees. During the 
election campaign such proposals have been made 
by Mapam, the “United Workers’ Party,” and 
by several non-party individuals, in the hope 
that this may pave the way to an ultimate 
improvement in our relations with our neigh- 
bors. There are also indications of similar ten- 
dencies in the ranks of the new Liberal Party, 
though its foreign policy in this, as in other 
respects, is far from clear. And it is now apparent 
that pressure in the same direction may be ex- 
pected from the United States. 

It should be clear, first of all, that any large- 
scale admission of Arabs across the borders in 
the present situation of declared belligerency by 
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Israel’s neighbors would mean a dangerous in- 
flux of fifth-columnists in uncontrollable num- 
bers. No one could prevent the Arab countries 
from choosing the candidates for repatriation, 
or at least ensuring that any proportion of them 
they might decide would be trained and disci- 
plined spies, ready for sabotage behind the lines 
whenever Nasser would be ready for “the third 
round.” 

The military administration restrictions on 
the Arab population in the border areas have 
been largely relaxed; they can now move freely 
during the day almost everywhere, and of course 
those in the mixed towns, such as Lydda and 
Acre, can go anywhere and see everything. More- 
over, Israel’s Arabs, unlike her Jews, can cross 
the border into Jordan once a year. No Jew 
can pray at the Wailing Wall in the Old City 
of Jerusalem, although Jordan undertook in the 
Armistice Agreement to enter into negotiations 
for the purpose of providing access to the Jewish 
Holy Places in the territory she occupies. But 
every Christmas thousands of Arab Christians 
from Israel cross at the Mandelbaum Gate in 
Jerusalem to visit Bethlehem, although Israel 
is under no contractual obligation to display 
such generosity. (It is worth noting, in this 
connection, that Israel has declared her readiness 
to permit her Moslem citizens to make the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, and they are prevented from 
fulfilling this religious duty by the obduracy 
of the Saudi Arabian Government.) There is 
nothing to prevent these pilgrims from contact- 
ing, or being contacted by, enemy agents during 
this Christmas trip. When an Arab spy-ring 
was uncovered some time ago it was found that 
Israeli Arab spies had indeed been recruited and 
briefed on such occasions. 

If any considerable number of refugees were 
admitted, Israel would be faced with a painful 
dilemma. She could maircain her present liberal 
policy, thus laying herself open to large-scale 
espionage, or worse if the Arabs should ever 
reopen hostilities. It would hardly be practicable 
to impose special restrictions on the repatriated 
Arabs, and in any case that would be unlikely 
to make it easier for them to settle down as 
contented citizens. The third alternative—to 
tighten restrictions for all Israeli Arabs, ‘“‘veter- 
ans” and “new immigrants,” alike—would be 
just as undesirable, for obvious reasons. 


Would repatriation be to the benefit of the 
refugees themselves? One can well understand, 
and sympathize with, a man’s desire to return 
to the place where he was born and bred. But 
the scenes the Palestine Arabs knew fourteen 
years ago have vanished, never to return. The 
people, the houses, the very landscape, have un- 
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dergone a metamorphosis, fundamental and ir- 
revocable. The Jewish immigrant knows that 
he is coming to a new land, where he will have 
to forget many of his old habits and undergo 
a period of hardship and adaptation in order to 
build a new life. The returning Arab would find 
himself in a strange, unfamiliar country, in 
which he would find it equally difficult to return 
to his old way of life and to build a new one. 
A few individuals could be absorbed in the ex- 
isting villages, but it would be far harder to 
integrate any considerable number of Arab refu- 
gees than to settle twice or thrice the number 
of Jewish immigrants. This is a human tragedy, 
for which the intransigence and blindness of the 
Arab leaders are responsible, but it would be 
foolish to close one’s eyes to the inexorable facts, 
and subject the refugees to almost certain dis- 
appointment and bitterness. 


Would such concessions on Israel’s part bring 
nearer the longed-for day of peace? That might 
be the case only if the Israel-Arab dispute were 
a conflict over specific, definable interests or 
grievances, of which the refugee problem was 
the crucial one, so that with the disappearance 
or mitigation of the grievance there might be 
a reasonable hope for the softening or ending 
of the hostility. Unfortunately, there is not the 
slightest ground for such a comforting illusion. 
What the Arab leaders object to is the fact that 
we exist. None of them has said that he would 
be willing to make peace with Israel even if 
she took back all the refugees, and it would be 
absurd to believe that anything far short of that 
would have the smallest effect on their enmity. 
On the contrary, a large-scale admission of 
refugees would almost certainly be taken as proof 
that Israel could be pressured into further con- 
cessions. It would weaken her by confronting 
her with well-nigh insoluble problems and sow- 
ing cells of potential saboteurs and fifth-column- 
ists, and thus serve as a temptation to a new 
campaign of aggression. It would do certain 
and probably irrevocable damage; the advan- 
tages would be, at best, problematical in the 
extreme. 


]F President Kennedy’s administration could suc- 

ceed in pressuring Israel into making con- 
siderable concessions, could America expect 
gratitude from Nasser? That is the most baseless 
and dangerous illusion of them all. The Egyptian 
Dictator showed no gratitude when President 
Eisenhower helped to save his regime from the 
Sinai consequences of his aggressive policy; 
why should he react any differently to what must 
be a far less fundamental favor from Eisen- 
hower’s successor? The struggle against Western 
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“imperialism” is a basic component of his drive 
to divert the attention of his people from their 
true problems: poverty, disease and illiteracy— 
problems which he has no idea how to solve. 
Hostility to Israel is another expedient for the 
same purpose, but the first has its own indepen- 
dent validity and usefulness, and Nasser would 
not discard it from his armory no matter what 
the United States might do to appease him in 
connection with Israel. 

It is often forgotten that Israel has already 
made substantial concessions in regard to the 
refugees. In the early years of the State she 
released all the assets left behind by Arabs in the 
banks—thus helping to strengthen the economies 
of her declared enemies. This was done as a 
gesture of good will, without demanding any 
quid pro quo, in the hope that it might improve 
the atmosphere. It didn’t have the least effect; 
it did not produce the slightest let-up in Arab 
hostility. Through Israel’s representatives in the 
United Nations, Abba Eban and Michael Comay, 
Israel offered to pay compensation to the refu- 
gees even in advance of a peace settlement, pro- 
vided that a solution by integration in their 
present countries of abode were agreed upon, 
and that international assistance were available. 
There was no response to the offer. 

The key to the problem can be summed up 
in one word: peace. The Arabs are not opposed 
to peace with Israel because of the refugees; 
on the contrary, they will not allow the refugee 
problem to be solved because it would remove 
their last excuse for refusing to make peace. 
If once they said: We are ready to make peace 
with Israel provided that we can come to an 
understanding on the practical points at issue 
between us, and we are willing to sit down with 
Israel’s representatives to see if we can reach 
agreement—the rest would be a matter of patient 
negotiation, the end of which would hardly be 
in doubt. And no less than this is their plain 
duty as members of the international communi- 
ty. It is an inescapable consequence of their 
membership of the United Nations, whose char- 
ter obligates all members to settle all their dif- 
ferences by peaceful means; it is a specific ob- 
ligation to which they freely set their hands in 
the Armistice Agreements. 


Israel borders on four Arab countries: Egypt, 
Syria, Lebanon and Jordan. Of Lebanon it has 
been well said that she will be the second Arab 
state to conclude peace with Israel; for the 
Christian half of her population a strong Israel 
would be a stay and support in the surrounding 
sea of Moslems. For Jordan co-operation with 
Israel would open the road to economic progress 
and fortify her independence. Nasser is the ruler 
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of Egypt and Syria. It comes down, then, to 
this: Israel-Arab peace depends on the attitude 
of Egypt and its Dictator. If Nasser becomes 
convinced that he cannot destroy Israel, or at 
least that an attempt to destroy Israel is too 
risky an enterprise to be tried, then sooner or 
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later peace will come. Every reinforcement of 
Israel’s strength—economic, social, diplomatic 
and military—is a contribution to peace. Any 
weakening of Israel is a temptation to war. That 
is the entire Torah of Israel-Arab relations; the 
rest is Commentary. 


The Mystery of Israel 


by Herbert Weiner 


Bernese the sterile surface of present-day 

Christian life in Israel, there is at least one 
point of ferment. It has to do with a topic which 
flared into brief but violent open debate during 
the World Ecumenical Conference of 1954, held 
in Evanston, Illinois. 

“Our destiny as a church,” said a group of 
prominent Protestant theologians, most of them 
from Europe, with searing memories of Dachau 
and Nazism, “is in a mysterious way bound up 
with the destiny of God’s Old Covenant people. 
Before the full number of Jewish musicians have 
joined in, the Eternal Kingdom orchestra cannot 
start performing the jubilant symphony of the 
love of God in Christ, the Redeemer of all. It 
can only do some rehearsing.” 

The conlusion of those who circulated this 
memorandum was that “the Church cannot rest 
until the title of Christ to the Kingdom is recog- 
nized by his own people according to the flesh.” 
A group of students under the influence of Karl 
Barth, famous Swiss theologian, circulated an- 
other memorandum referring to the State of 
Israel as a “sign” of the vitality of the Messianic 
hope which still persists in the Israel of the flesh. 

These special references to Israel were vehe- 
mently opposed by other speakers and memo- 
randa. Christians from Arab countries feverishly 
urged the Conference to avoid any special men- 
tion of Israel. Some American liberal Protestants 
joined them not because of anti-Zionist feeling, 
but because they did not agree with the call 
to messianize the Jews. Charles P. Taft, Mayor 
of Cincinnati, argued that such a proclamation 
would “jeopardize my friendships and my re- 
lationships with my Jewish friends.” Thus liberal 
Christians friendly to Jews worked with fervent 
anti-Zionists to deny that there “‘is no final hope 
for the Church without the Jews, without 
Israel.” 








This is a chapter from Rabbi Herbert Weiner’s book, 
The Mystery of Israel, to be published by Doubleday in 
September, 1961. The Mystery of Israel examines, vividly 
and sensitively, various forms of religious experience in 
contemporary Israel, Christian as well as Jewish. Herbert 


Weiner is the rabbi of Temple Israel, South Orange, N. J. 


It was not without significance, a Catholic 
observer commented after the Evanston con- 
ference, that “it was over the people of Israel 
that the Protestant Assembly expressed its di- 
vision,” although the Catholic admitted a similar 
division on the same subject could be expected 
in any large conclave of Catholic theologians, 
By a small majority, those who wanted to say 
something about the “mystery of Israel” in the 
final statement of the convention were outvoted, 
But everyone at Evanston knew that the dis- 
cussion of this “mystery” had entered into a 
new and lively plane with the birth of the State 
of Israel. 


Just How lively and how fascinating in its 

possibilities, I began to realize only after 
my meetings with a group of Catholic priests 
in Israel. 

It was the late Apostolic Delegate to the Holy 
Land, Monsignor Vergani, who introduced me 
to them. Monsignor Vergani was already ill 
with a cancer which was to take his life in 1959. 
A white hospital-style bed could be seen behind 
a screen in the small room of the Italian consulate 
where he received me. The white-robed priest 
was very Italian-looking, with a dark com- 
plexion and a small black mustache above a 
receding chin. He kept looking at the green 
pad on his desk as he spoke. 

“The question you raise,” he said softly, “is 
included under a subject which the Church calls 
Mysterium Israelis, ‘the mystery of Israel.’ There 
is a monk who lives not far from here—on Mt. 
Carmel. He has thought a great deal about this 
question and I recommend that you speak to 
him. He was born Jewish himself.” 

The priest had written the name of the 
Carmelite monk on a small card, and along with 
it some other names of individuals in Israel 
whom he thought I ought to meet. The humid 
heat of the Haifa port had penetrated into the 
room, despite the drawn shades, and Vergani 


continually wiped his brow with a handkerchief. | 


“Yes, there is a difference in Christian life 
here.” Vergani had returned to my question. 
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“For example, we cannot demand as much of 
our monastic orders in a climate like this. Here 
religious life lends itself less to activity and more 
to mystic contemplation.” 

Monsignor Vergani spoke fluent Hebrew— 
one of the reasons for his popularity in Israel. 
When I mentioned the respect in which Israelis 


held him, he smiled. 


“Perhaps it is because I have tried to be a 
spiritual and not a political leader that I have 
also had some political influence. But there is 
no reason why there should not be the friendliest 
relationship between Israel and the Vatican. 
There is nothing in Catholic doctrine which 
makes it necessary for the Church to either sup- 
port or oppose the Jewish State. As a matter 
of fact, the possibility of official recognition 
by the Vatican is excellent. Even the question 
of Jerusalem’s internationalization can be re- 
discussed if the Holy Sites can be protected 
through another plan. Of course, there are 
serious problems. A great tragedy has taken 
place here with respect to the Arab refugees. 
There is fault on both sides. Who is to blame 
only history can show, only God knows.” 

A black-robed nun had served us with cups 
of Turkish coffee while the Papal Delegate 
continued to speak softly, his face looking down- 
ward on the small desk. 


“Yes, we would be very interested in a 
Christian-Jewish dialogue, though it seems im- 
possible with the Orthodox Rabbinate. Such 
mectings on a religious plane could be mutually 
stimulating.” He paused and looked up for 
a moment. “It’s interesting, but I think this is 
the first time that somebody has wanted to speak 
with me about matters other than political.” 


] stm have Monsignor Vergani’s card with 

the name “Father Elias, Our Lady of Mt. 
Carmel” written on one side, and on the other 
side, “Father Bruno, Father Roget, Father Jo- 
chanan and Father Stiassny.” Today these names 
are associated with warm human beings and with 
discussions that range far beyond an abstract 
theological theme into areas of intimate personal 
self-revelation. But I remember that summer 
day, sitting for a while in a café near Monsignor 
Vergani’s office and thinking about the subject 
which he called “Mysterium Israelis.” 

Across the street crowds were plodding 
through a public arms exhibition that had been 
set up by the Israeli government. It was a few 
months after the victorious Sinai campaign and 
the prize exhibit being displayed was the Egyp- 
tian destroyer Ibrahim which had been captured 
off the shore of Haifa. Young boys and girls 
in army khaki walked among the exhibits, cast- 
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ing knowledgeable eyes at the guns which most 
of them could easily handle. Newly-arrived im- 
migrants from Europe and dark-faced families 
from North Africa, speaking Arabic and munch- 
ing the peppery “pitta” of the street-vendors, 
looked about with less comprehension. All was 
movement—the crowd at the exhibit, the lines 
waiting to board the buses, the traffic. There 
was an almost angry restlessness on the faces and 
in the voices of this Israel of the flesh. 


“They cannot seem to be quiet or remain 
alone,” a young American Quaker working in 
nearby Acre had observed the other day. “On 
the beach, if there’s a space, they'll avoid it, and 
only go where the crowd is. In a group, if there 
happens to be a moment of quiet, somebody 
will immediately start clapping his hands, and 
the people begin banging, as if they cannot 
stand it.” 

Jacques Maritain, another Catholic interested 
in the “mystery of Israel,” has made a similar 
observation. 

“Tsrael which is not of the world—and still 
at the deepest core of the world, is there to 
irritate it, exasperate it, move it, like some 
foreign substance, like a living yeast, mixed 
into the main body; it gives the world no quiet, 
and has no quiet itself.” 

Of course, implies Maritain, Israel of the flesh 
would lose its restlessness if it rejected the world 
and chose the Christian God. 


I had wondered that day if the Father Elias 
I was about to meet would bear out this particu- 
lar thesis. 


Wen later that afternoon, I went to the 

monastery of “Our Lady of the Carmel,” 
a massive red-brick structure surrounded by a 
high wall on a promontory overlooking the Medi- 
terranean, I found the massive wooden doors 
of the church barred. A note, handwritten in 
English, French and Hebrew, explained: ‘This 
church is closed to the public, because of re- 
peated acts of vandalism on the part of the 
Israeli armed forces.” 

I had rung the bell several times and was 
walking away when the face of a young man 
with a black mustache appeared in a window 
on the second floor. I waved the little card 
Monsignor Vergani had given me, and shouted 
my desire to meet a Father Elias. 


“He is sleeping,” was the reply in heavily- 
accented English. “Come back at 3:30.” He 
closed the window. I walked across the street 
to the Church of Mary. It had been borrowed 
by the British for a military base, and was now 
occupied by the Israeli Navy for the same reason. 
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A young sailor slouching in front of the gate 
knew nothing about the sign on the church. 

“I think some ground in the garden was 
damaged a few weeks ago by maneuvers but 
they always get compensation. We don’t bother 
them.” he shrugged. 

I walked to the edge of the cliff. Below trains 
and buses moved like toys on the heavily-traveled 
strips of rail and concrete connecting Tel Aviv 
to the bustling Haifa port. The noise of the 
traffic in the port below hardly reached to the 
top of the high cliff. It was quiet and hot, and 
the thought of the monks taking a midday nap 
made me look speculatively at the pine tree, but 
it was small and offered too little shade. Still, 
one should nap, I thought to myself. The semi- 
tropical heat of Israel’s summer demands such 
naps rather than the bustling and dynamism 
that was going on below. Perhaps Monsignor 
Vergani was right in suggesting that religious 
expression here should be less active and more 
contemplative. He was thinking then of this 
Carmelite order on Mount Carmel whose monks 
claim kinship with the disciples of Elijah who 
once lived on this hill. But then, how close in 
mood were these Carmelite monks to the zealous, 
angry Elijah who had walked on these slopes? 
The mystical “Carmel” which they tried to 
ascend in their dark cells had been outlined 
for them by one who had never been to Israel. 
The “crags of the mountains and the paths of 
ascent, and the pine trees and flowers” described 
by St. John of the Cross were different from 
those known by the disciples of Elijah who once 
lived in these caves. The monks behind the stone 
walls of their monastery might have a problem 
trying to combine the Carmel of St. John with 
the real Mount Carmel. 

When I returned to the monastery an hour 
later and rang the bell, there was again no 
answer. Then I heard an irritated voice from 
the side. “Yes, yes, come this way. You want 
to see me?” 

Father Elias, whom I presumed it was, stood 
a few yards away near a small side entrance. 
He appeared to be in his middle thirties, of 
average height, stocky, with gray eyes and a 
slightly aquiline nose set in a full face. His 
russet robe was worn, and the center of his 
circular tonsure was in need of a fresh shave. 
Without a word the priest strode ahead through 
a dark stone corridor and into a large room 
which contained a table and some chairs. I 
waited while he carefully inspected my letters 
of introduction, making notes on a slip of paper. 
Then we sat down and he indicated his readiness 
for questions. I referred to the sign on the 
front door of the church. 
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“Yes, yes, it is a terrible situation.” Fathe 
Elias spoke with a clipped South African accent, 
“They are surrounded here—here on three sides, 
and now they want to take on the Catholic 
Church as well. Well, they have made a mis. 
take.” He put his hand to his mouth to cover 
an outburst of stomach gas. “Mind you, it js 


not a matter of damages. All the Brothers here | 


want is an apology, a bit of courtesy.” 

When I told him that other priests in Israel 
had praised the Israeli Government for their 
efforts to respect Church property and even help 
in the rebuilding of churches damaged by war, 
the priest shook his head. 

“Yes, yes, they have done that.” He continued 
speaking without raising his eyes from the table, 
“But there has been a change in their attitude 
lately. I can even give you the exact date for it 
—for the revelation of their true attitude. June 
9, 1957, that was our Pearl Harbor Day. That 
was when they torpedoed us.” He tapped his 
finger on the table loudly. 

“You see, we have recently had some mixed- 
marriage immigration from Poland and other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain . About two 
or three thousand Christians, including baptized 
children, who have come this way .. . and they 
are loyal to the Church .. . loyal. There have 
been some Christians coming to Israel before 
this time but very few, and they have been afraid 
to show their heads. But the new Christian 
immigration is different. And I have proof of 
what I suspected all along. You wait here; | 
will get it.” 

The priest stalked out, his robes swishing. 


A Moment later Father Elias reappeared wav- | 


ing a large paper. 

“There is a Christian Problem in Israel!” 
was the headline in capital letters on the mime- 
ographed sheet. There followed a paragraph 
explaining that “. . . twenty to thirty per cent 
of Jews marry non-Jews in Europe. . . between 


two and three thousand Christians married to | 


Jews have recently come to Israel from behind 
the Iron Curtain . . . today we have proof that 
there is a deliberate campaign on the part of 
the Orthodox Rabbinate and the Government 
to convert them.” The paragraph was signed 
“A Catholic Priest.” 

*That’s me,” said Father Elias, compressing 
his lips. “If they want to deport me, I would 
just like to see them try. If you want me to 
sign this sheet, I will. Give me a pen.” He 
reached out his hand as if to receive a pen. 

The mimeographed sheet reprinted an article 
from an Orthodox Jewish newspaper, Hatsopheh, 
dated June 7th, which suggested that if the 
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children of mixed marriages who lived as Jews 
were converted, there would be less danger of 
religiously illegal marriages, and the children’s 
“adjustment” to Israel would be helped. 

“There it is, collusion between the State and 
rabbinic authorities. Well, let me tell you, the 
matter has gone up to the highest authorities, 
the very highest.” 

When I told the priest that I had not come 
here to find out about the newly-arrived Chris- 
tian families from Europe, but to hear his ideas 
on the “Mystery of Israel,” he looked up from 
the table and his voice softened. “Well, it’s an 
involved subject. I have put my ideas down 
in a book. But we can make a beginning.” 

Vigorously the priest presented his theory. 
Jewish history could be divided into periods of 
“sinning” followed by exiles—to Egypt, to Baby- 
lonia. But the latest exile, after the destruction 
of the Second Temple, was different from all 
the others. The Temple and the altar were no 
longer available to make amends for their sins. 
This time the exile was a “complete scattering... 
because the crime and the sin was vastly different 

. namely,” the priest tapped his head, “the 
rejection of the Messiah. From that point on 
the Jews have been cursed, uncreative.” 

I interrupted the monk’s fluent stream of 
words to ask whether Chassidism, or the Golden 
Age of Spain, which produced poets like Ha- 
Levi, and philosophers like Maimonides, might 
be considered creative spiritual periods? The 
monk shook his head vigorously. 

“The spiritual creativity in the Exile amounted 
toa flea-bite. Things like Chassidism were purely 
local events. All you have to do is compare it 
with the Church. Just think of the architecture, 
music, art, of the Christian world.” Father Elias 
kept tapping the table. “However, something 
has happened now, an event comparable to the 
Exodus from Egypt, only this time it is a 
‘spiritual exodus’ . . . you can see it every place 
here. The young people have left Orthodoxy— 
the dry Rabbinic law—never to come back to 
it.” The priest interrupted his thought. “Of 
course, the youth here is different. They have 
fewer complexes. On the other hand, they have 
a lot of impudence, and no respect for chastity. 
You can see it on their faces. But there is some 
sign of hope—some hope. All Israelis are mad 
about archeology. It is—a looking for spiritual 
roots, an effort to define themselves as Jews. 
But this they will never do. This is the basic 
problem of Jewish history today—no authority. 
They will never be able to define who is a Jew.” 


Father Elias presented me with a personal ex- 
ample of the difficulty of defining “Who is a 
Jew.” 
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“When I came here I applied for citizenship. 
According to Jewish law, anybody born a Jew 
remains a Jew. You know that the Israeli law 
differentiates between Jew and non-Jews, and 
makes it easier for the Jew to become a citizen 
here. Well, there was a long correspondence in 
which they tried to evade the question. I have 
the correspondence in Vergani’s office for use 
some day. But to come back—.” With an effort 
the priest brought himself back to his theory. 

“We have to examine something about Chris- 
tian history in order to understand the meaning 
of all this. For four hundred years now, since 
Luther, the Christian world has been degenerat- 
ing, falling away.” This fact, said Father Elias, 
had to be seen alongside of the change which 
took place in Jewish life in the 18th century. 
Then, the Jews were beginning their “spiritual 
exodus” from Orthodoxy. These two events, 
the falling away of Christian life and the be- 
ginning of a Jewish spiritual exodus were part 
of a providential pattern. This was the heart 
of his theory, based on the prophecy of St. Paul, 
“. ,. that a branch of the original tree would 
be grafted back and give life to the olive tree.” 

“When I came here,” said Father Elias, “I 
wondered if this theory was a chimera—an 
illusion—whether there were any signs.” Father 
Elias interrupted his fluent exposition to say that 
two Jewish brothers named Ratisbon, converted 
to Catholicism in the 19th century, had thought 
along similar lines. They had come to Palestine 
and built a monastery in Jerusalem which still 
bears their name. ‘But they were ahead of 
their time. Now there are signs all about.” In 
about twenty-five or fifty years there was to be a 
mass conversion of the Jews into the Church, 
predicted the priest. Within the Church they 
were to form a specific Jewish group, making 
their own “life-giving contribution” to the 
Church. To be sure, this thesis was not yet 
the official thinking of the Church. Even his 
Catholic confréres in Israel were not altogether 
convinced, but they were very much interested. 

“Have you met Fathers Bruno, Roget, Stias- 
sny,” he mentioned the names given to me by 
Monsignor Vergani, “or Father Jochanan—you 
should—he works as a potter in Tel Aviv. You 
see,’ Father Elias said, “the Catholic Church 
does not yet have any consistent thesis on the 
subject of the ‘mystery of Israel.’?” But Father 
Elias hoped to present the Church with a firm 
dialectic of Jewish history. “After all, if the 
Church is willing to deduce certain theological 
facts from the Dispersion of the Jews”—the 
priest waved his thumb like a Talmudic student 
deducing the logic of an argument—‘“then it 
should also have an open mind as to the signifi- 
cance of the Return, of what’s happening now.” 
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Berore leaving the priest that day, I comment- 

ed on his articulateness, a talent which evi- 
dently had not been Jost through the strict Car- 
melite rules of silence. 


“It’s a gift,” Father Elias said. If I would 
come again, he would try to tell me more about 
his Order and the circumstances of personal life 
which had brought him here. I suggested that 
we see each other in a few days when they would 
be celebrating the Feast of St. Elias here. It 
seemed to me that the priest hesitated a moment 
before agreeing. 


Archbishop Hakim, the Greek Catholic leader 
in Haifa, had urged me to see the Feast of St. 
Elias as it was celebrated on Mount Carmel. It 
would be a typical Christian folk festival, and 
he was going to conduct a mass. There was, 
indeed, a folk atmosphere around the red brick 
monastery. Several dozen families were camped 
around heaps of blankets, mattresses and cooking 
pots. The older men wore traditional Arab garb 
—long robes and head-scarf with black-ringed 
agula. The younger people were dressed in 
Western clothes, and thronged the courtyard 
before the Church. Some vendors were selling 
refreshments, and a “sharply” dressed young 
man was taking bets on a gambling wheel. Some 
young men started a traditional snakeline “‘deb- 
ka” dance, chanting and clapping hands as a 
husky youth in army uniform waved his bayonet 
in the air and led the dancing line. Father Elias 
suddenly appeared at my side. He greeted me 
warmly, almost smiling. 


“J have talked with our Superior since your 
last visit here. He gave me permission to tell 
you everything, to take out the whole dossier. 
I’m going to open everything to you—an act of 
faith.” 

We left the crowd outside to enter the church, 
where a few dozen men and women stood listen- 
ing to the weak singing of the choir. People 
walked in and out freely while the bell 
announced the transubstantiation of the Host. 
Underneath the altar was a grotto containing 
a statue of St. Elias on a small platform. Some 
mothers were lifting small children on to the 
dais of the statue, where they reached up and 
wiped the face of the prophet with handker- 
chiefs or pieces of cloth. The young man whose 
face I had first seen peering at me from the 
second floor of the monastery was in the grotto, 
selling postal cards and candles. Father Elias 
genuflected and seemed eager to take me away 
from the service, which he said was for the 
Maronites. They were to be followed by the 
Roman Catholics and the Greek Catholics. 

“The truth is,” he said, as he led me up the 
stairs toward the roof, “that the church here 
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has become Moslemized . . . orientalized. The 
Arab Christians here are degenerate. That is, 
not in a sexual sense. A Christian boy here would 
not dream of having intercourse with a married 
woman; they are very chaste. But they are 
degenerate spiritually. You cannot impose spir- 
ituality on them. They are poor material.” 

The wind on the flat roof of the monastery 
was strong and Father Elias had to shout to 
make himself heard, but he was bubbling over 
with all kinds of information. 

“They have uncovered part of a statue of 
the god Carmel near here. Undoubtedly this 
was a place which was always dedicated to re- 
ligious idol worship. It may be, of course, that 
Elias also had his cave here, but we do not know, 
We are not compelled to believe all the legends 
we are told.” 


The priest kept apologizing for the festival 
atmosphere around us. It was really “something 
like the Druids, a matter of group survival and 
memories, rather than a living religion. To tell 
you the truth, we have not gotten even one 
priest here from the native population in all 
these years.” 

From one corner of the roof we could look 
into the naval encampment alongside the monas- 
tery. “There are girls there,” anger started 
creeping back into the priest’s voice. “I cannot 
describe to you how terrible their effect is on 
the monastery. They run around here almost 
naked. We have no proof, of course, but they 
are probably turning this place into a brothel. 
On the other hand”—the priest tried to pull 
himself back from his irritation—“there is some- 
thing healthy about the new Israeli type. He 
has dignity and he knows the Bible. There is 
material here for a new type of Jew.” Father 
Elias again made an effort to smile. ‘Even if it 
does not seem so.” 

The wind on the roof got too strong for 
conversation, and we went downstairs toward 
the room we had used during the last discussion. 
It was occupied by another priest talking with 
a family. 

“He is a Lebanese priest, very pro-Israeli,” 
Father Elias said. “You know, some of the 
help here is also Maronite. When they heard 
about the Israeli victory in the Sinai, they threw 
their hats up in the air in exultation. For them 
the Israeli Army is a guarantee against perse- 
cution.” 

I reminded him of his promise to tell me 
something of his own personal religious experi- 
ence. Without hesitation, the priest fulfilled 
his promise. He had been born in a prominent 
Jewish family in South Africa and had received 
a traditional Jewish training. During his youth 
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in South Africa he had felt a great restlessness, 
been attracted for a while to the Communists, 
and gone through college and medical school. 
While in the Army, serving as a medical orderly, 
he talked to the chaplain. The padre had said 
to him, “You Jews have always been too national- 
istic about religion.” He was still not satisfied 
and hesitant. But one day, while walking along 
the sea, alone, he was suddenly “overwhelmed 
...it was almost frightening and not pleasant, 
but it was as if a strong presence said, ‘You will 
be a priest.” ”” He was “flooded with certainty,” 
but waited six months until he was discharged 
from the Army before going to the Irish Brothers 
in London. There in the library he felt another 
“overwhelming compulsion,” as if his elbow 
were being seized and pushed towards the writ- 
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ings of St. John of the Cross. Not long after 
that he decided to join the Order. His coming 
to Israel was “purely providential.” 

“T will tell you—my family life was very un- 
happy, very unhappy. I was not hard to satisfy 
... they could have made me happy. But they 
did not.” 

“Do you think this had any effect on your 
conversion?” 

“Only that I did not have much to lose. I 
have family here in Israel, you know, but they 
have never seen me.” 

Father Elias appeared disappointed when I told 
him that I had to leave. I promised to return 
again. 

“Any time, any time,” he said warmly. “T’il 
be waiting for you.” 


A Study in Leadership 


by Ben Halpern 


OSEPH SCHECHTMAN’s biography of Vladimir 

Jabotinsky in its first volume, issued in 1956, 
set a standard of dispassionate tone and accuracy 
in detail which won general praise. The limi- 
tations within which he worked were also quite 
plain. He gave us not a full account of Jabo- 
tinsky as a person or a writer, or a theoretician, 
but a scholarly critical determination of what 
Jabotinsky did and what he did not do as a 
public figure. 

In the second volume,* which maintains the 
standards and the self-limitations of the first, 
we deal with the period when Jabotinsky reached 
his greatest eminence and provoked controversy 
on the broadest scale. The biography of Jabo- 
tinsky the Revisionist, written with scholarly 
integrity by a Revisionist disciple and leader, 
is like its subject—more problematic in these 
later than in the early years; but it also reaches, 
without plan, to greater depths and to a greater 
height. 


Let me do my duty first as a reviewer to one 
major critical point that must be made against 
this book, so as to be free to consider the in- 
triguing problem in the psychology and ethics 
of leadership which it presents. A study of 
Jabotinsky as a public figure alone, not as a 
personality, not as a man of letters, and not as 
political theoretician, is a large enough subject 
for any biography. Also, no one can cavil if 
the author confines himself, in relating Jabo- 





* THe JaBOTINSKY Story: THE LasT Years, 1923- 
1940 by Joseph B. Schechtman. Yoseloft, New York, 1961. 
643 pp., $7.50. 


tinsky’s public career, to what the hero himself 
did, in person and with direct responsibility, 
and refuses to present or discuss broader issues 
involving the Revisionist movement as a whole. 
But this method makes possible an all too con- 
venient escape from difficult problems. 

It is undoubtedly true, for instance, that to 
explain in detail the character of the writings 
of Abba Achimeir or the activities of his group, 
the Brit Habiryonim,** prior to the Arlosoroff 
murder would lead Schechtman far from his 
main theme of the public activities of Jabotinsky 
in person. But when this topic is omitted the 
uninitiated will easily gain a false impression 
of what happened. He may come to believe that 
the opponents of Revisionism were all black 
villains while Jabotinsky was the white knight 
of a historical romance. 

It should also be added that, from Schecht- 
man’s account, it is clear enough that Jabotinsky 
made little or no attempt to understand his po- 
litical foes. He contented himself with con- 
tempt and ridicule if not hatred of them. 
Schechtman avoids a polemical style with ex- 
emplary restraint, but what he has written of 
Jabotinsky also shows little appreciation for any 
style of Zionist thought and feeling but that 
of the Revisionists themselves. 

One may say then of this book, as of the 
first volume, that anyone who expects a critical, 
scholarly biography—which the book undoubt- 


** The proper translation of this term, by the way, is 
not the League of Zealots (Brit Hakannaim), as Schecht- 
man has it, but the League of Toughs (contemporary 
usage) or of Tyrants (original usage). B.H. 
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edly is—to include a critical study of Jabo- 
tinsky’s strategy and tactics will not find what 
he is looking for here. Schechtman, as a deeply 
committed Revisionist, was undoubtedly wise 
to avoid judging these issues specifically and to 
confine himself to setting straight the record 
of Jabotinsky’s personal public life. He is also 
honest enough on occasion to note that other 
writers with different assumptions—for instance, 
Ben-Gurion on the negotiations with Jabotinsky 
in 1934—might “present matters in quite a 
different light” without questioning the factual 
accuracy of what Schechtman relates (II, 247). 


[N ONE respect, at any rate, Schechtman proved 

unable to respect the limits he set and he 
allows himself to be sidetracked into discussions 
not at all confined to what Jabotinsky did, 
or did not do, in his public career. He is fasci- 
nated not only by Jabotinsky himself but by 
the nature of his leadership; and some of the 
best pages of the book are devoted to exploring 
the relations between the leader and his followers, 
as individuals and as a body. Even where 
Schechtman does not explicitly analyze this 
theme or ruminate on it, it is implicit in his 
whole treatment. The way of a leader with 
followers and of 4 dominant individual with an 
organization is the thread that runs through 
the whole story and gives it a sort of unpremedi- 
tated unity. 

A leader in any group must set an example 
in his own life of the ideals to which the group 
dedicates itself. The ideal that evoked the ardor 
and devotion of the Revisionist movement was 
“activism,” and Jabotinsky was undoubtedly 
a notable exemplar of its principles. To demand 
and not to bargain; to fight, not to plead; to 
argue the abstract general principle, not the 
concrete individual case—these were his habits. 
They were also the habits that Zionists in general, 
and many other Jews, hoped to achieve, and so 
free themselves from the necessity of compromise 
and accommodation and subtle casuistry that 
the endless Exile imposed upon them. 


While many other Zionists and many other 
Jews would have liked to be clear and unbending 
and soldierly and admired Jabotinsky for seeming 
so, it was the Revisionist movement which 
alone considered these principles to be sufficient 
in themselves for the complete guidance of the 
Zionist movement and the Jewish people. Only 
they believed—or committed themselves to the 
belief, in spite of all caution and doubt—that 
the direct demand, the forthright act, and the 
simple logic of elementary political Zionism 
would achieve the goal; and they liked to define 
the goal, too, simply, forthrightly and directly. 
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But while it may be possible for one man to 
conform to the activist ideal of logical simplicity 
and directness, these are qualities quite incom- 
patible with an organization; certainly with , 
free organization. Much of Schechtman’s book 
and the most fascinating part of it, concerns 
the twists and turns and the crises of conscience 
and decision involved in Jabotinsky’s role as 
leader of an organization. 

A continous, major issue is the position to be 
taken by Jabotinsky and his followers to the 
World Zionist Organization. His own prefer. 
ence, and the attitude with which he began 
upon leaving both the Zionist Executive and 
the Zionist Organization in 1923, favored the 
alternative of ignoring the World Zionist Or- 
ganization and conducting Zionist politics out- 
side its framework. Rejecting vehemently the 
demand to subordinate his own views to those 
of the Organization in 1923, he was not clear 
on the methods he would use to assert his position 
outside it. The threats he uttered at the time 
could have meant independent action as an in- 
dividual critic or independent action through a 
separate organization. It was because groups 
existed or formed themselves who shared his 
own Zionist view that Jabotinsky adopted the | 
latter course and in April, 1925, founded the 
Union of Zionist Revisionists. 

The Union, then, was organized, formally, 
as a claimant to the position of a Zionist 
Sonderverband—that is, an affiliate of the World 
Zionist Organization with a distinct political 
line and a world-wide membership—not as a 
separate body outside the WZO. This was the 
choice of the Revisionist conference as a whole, 
even though Jabotinsky himself stated his pre- 
ference for a separate, parallel organization as 
“the lesser evil.” The unbending leader began 
by bowing to the wishes of his own followers. 


HE “EvIL” involved in being a Sonderverband | 

in the WZO was obvious, and demonstrated | 
in practice in the following years. The Revision- | 
ists were never able to bring to a Zionist Congress 
any more than a powerless minority of delegates. | 
The activist organization remained as impotent 
as the activist leader had been so long as they 
accepted the rules and discipline of the greater 
organization. But the choice for Jabotinsky 
in 1925 was the splendor of solitary individual 
protest and criticism—or the compromise with 
reality represented by rejoining the WZO as 
the leader of an activist opposition. A leader, 
he had to learn, cannot be an individual. 

His preference in 1925—“the lesser evil,” as 
he put it—would have been to lead a separate 
organization, rival to the WZO. But why did 
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he call this an “evil” at all? Granted that this 
choice was not open to him at the time, since 
on these terms he might not have had enough 
followers to form an organization; but if it 
had been possible in 1925 to create a new Zionist 
organization, rivalling the old, as was done in 
1935, why would this not have been a ‘“‘complete 
good” instead of a “‘lesser evil” from the point 
of view of the Revisionist movement? 
Jabotinsky and his followers were trying to 
create a state—a sovereign collective body im- 
posing its discipline upon the individuals who 
compose it. The way to create a state, as Herzl 
had seen long before, was to assert its principle, 
sovereignty, on behalf of its subject, the Jewish 
people. A single person, in the absence of any 
other competent authority, might claim to 
exercise the sovereign will of the Jewish people; 
but since Herzl had created the Zionist Organi- 
zation, that body represented the sovereignty 
of the Jewish people, defined though it might be 
as exclusively concerned with setting up the 
Jewish national home in Palestine. This was 
a conception with which Jabotinsky fully iden- 
tified himself, even though he held that the 
WZO was exercising Jewish sovereignty to the 
detriment of its aim. To set up a parallel or- 
ganization, also claiming to exercise Jewish 
sovereignty, would be to make a claim in- 
herently questionable because of the rival claim 
of the WZO which it cast in question. The 
people’s sovereignty is indivisible, and when it 
is divided it is denied. The principle of Jewish 
sovereignty would have lost; and hence Jabo- 
tinsky regarded his own preference for a separate 
organization as an “evil” even if a “lesser evil.” 


The “state,” moreover, is in its nature opposed 
to the “movement,” which alone can exist as 
a collective realization of activism. The “state” 
rests upon a foundation of what Jabotinsky de- 
rided as “obstanovotchka”—that is, the petty 
routine interests of undedicated men. The 
“movement” alone can be organized on a com- 
mitment to ideals. Sovereignty, however, essen- 
tially inheres in the state, not in the movement. 
Thus, in setting up his Revisionist movement 
as a parallel organization to the WZO, Jabo- 
tinskky had to concede that the latter organi- 
zation, not his own, had the better claim to 
represent Jewish sovereignty. In the very separa- 
tion, as Schechtman argues, he was seeking re- 
union; on his own terms, to be sure, for he hoped 
by independent action to force the hand of the 
WZO and compel it to adopt, in whole or in 
part, his own program and tactics. 

What holds of a state as the supreme national 
organization holds of a movement to the extent 
that it, too, is an organization. Revisionism, to 
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the extent it succeeded, presented the same 
problems to Jabotinsky that drove him out of the 
WZO. Having ridiculed the dominant labor 
group in the WZO as protagonists of ‘‘obsta- 
novotchka”—a charge which showed little un- 
derstanding or, more likely, little will to under- 
stand—he sought allies for the Revisionist move- 
ment among the opponents of Socialist Zionism 
who were truly defending above all the petty 
special interests of their ‘‘obstanovotchka.” 


HE atso confronted the problems inherent 

in the successful creation of a broad organi- 
zation to embody his movement. In spite of 
his own preference for an independent activist 
movement, Jabotinsky was very careful to bring 
his followers along with him by persuasion as 
long as possible. In the end he found it no more 
possible to carry his point by parliamentary 
and persuasive methods in the Revisionist Union 
than in the World Zionist Organization. In 
1933 he had to carry out a coup détat in his own 
movement, deposing the other members of its 
executive council and assuming personal charge 
of all its activities. The points at issue were the 
degree of independence from the WZO in po- 
litical actions and the priority of Revisionist 
over WZO discipline upon which Jabotinsky 
insisted. That the movement was based mainly 
upon admiration of Jabotinsky as an exemplar 
of activism was proved by the plebescite which 
followed the leader’s seizure of sole power giving 
him the approval of a 90% vote. But, at the 
same time, Jabotinsky signified that, on the 
points at issue, he understood the sympathies 
of the movement to lie with his opponents, for 
instead of moving towards greater separation 
from the WZO he promised to lead the Re- 
visionist election campaign to the next Zionist 
Congress. 


Jabotinsky was not spared the ultimate para- 
dox. In the end his own leadership was chal- 
lenged by young men more activist than himself. 
Those most direct, forthright, and logical re- 
pudiated his leadership and embarked on inde- 
pendent political activity through a separate 
terrorist organization. Others, concerned with 
problems of organization and not only with 
sheer activism, tried—successfully—to force 
Jabotinsky’s hand by independent parliamentary 
action, while nominally respecting his authority. 


The question has been debated whether or 
not Jabotinsky’s Revisionism was a fascist move- 
ment. This is certainly a complex question, 
considering the vast differences between the 
political situation of the Jews, before the creation 
of Israel, and of all other peoples. It is clear, 
at any rate, that Revisionism shared the anti- 
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parliamentarian, totalitarian political attitudes 
common to fascist and Communist movements 
alike. There is, nevertheless, a marked difference 
between Jabotinsky and other totalitarian lead- 
ers—including his own disciples who displaced 
him. The difference is parallel to that between 
the “Utopian” and the “scientific” socialists. 
Scientific Revisionism, based on an accurate un- 
derstanding of the methods by which alone a 
direct, forthright, and logically simplistic ac- 
tivism can be carried out—that is, brute force— 
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arose out of the rebellion of the Irgun Zyaj 
Leiimi against the shackles of Jabotinsky’s illy- 
sions. He never really understood—until forced 
to yield his own to the cruder views of his suc- 
cessor—what his activist mystique entailed. He 
entertained the Utopian delusion that by a direct, 
forthright, and logically simplistic presentation 
of his and the Jewish people’s case, he could win 
by persuasion, and by pressure essentially moral, 

It was his weakness, but also his saving grace 
in the eyes of history. 


Abe Cahan 


by C. Bezalel Sherman 


ay hundred and one years after his birth though industrialization was the most important 


and eleven years after his death, Abe 
Cahan is no longer the controversia! figure he 
was during his busy life. We can now evaluate 
the great role he played in shaping Jewish life 
in the United States more realistically and ob- 
jectively than it was possible to do when he 
was still with us. 


In the history of the Jewish community the 
Abe Cahan chapter spans a whole era—the era of 
the Jewish labor movement, which is, in large 
measure, the period of immigration from eastern 
Europe. He was the most important pioneer 
of the labor movement—its organizer and spir- 
itual leader; and he lived long enough to see 
its practical disappearance as an_ identifiable 
entity. He founded and molded the Jewish 
trade unions as agitator, journalist, editor, novel- 
ist, literary critic, political spokesman, and lec- 
turer, and he was in turn molded by them. More 
than any other individual he contributed both 
to their growth as Jewish bodies and to their 
becoming a fully integrated and the most so- 
cially-minded segment of American organized 
labor. What course Jewish life would have taken 
in this country had someone other than Cahan 
guided the destinies of the Jewish labor move- 
ment during its formative years we shall never 
know; the fact is, however, that he alone meas- 
ured up to the historic task. Credit for being 
the first to weld a pulverized mass of Jewish 
immigrants into a consolidated economic, po- 
litical and social force cannot be taken away 
from him no matter how critically we may 
appraise his over-all record of activities. 


[™™icraTION from eastern Europe may be di- 

vided into two periods: one extending from 
the 1880s to the Russo-Japanese war in 1904; 
the second, from 1905 to the early 1930s. Al- 


factor of economic adjustment in both periods, 
they differed radically in respect to the forms 
of industrialization and the cultural results pro- 
duced. The immigrants of the first period, 
largely shtetl-born and reared, were totally un- 
prepared for the conditions they found here. 
They had never before been drawn into indus- 
trial processes, had never engaged in political 
action, and lacked, for the most part, even a 
minimum of modern education. Forced to be- 
come wage-workers for the first time, they did 
not set for themselves any social goals or political 
aims. Unions were for them a completely new 
institution, bearing not the slightest resemblance 
to the kebillot and hevrot, the only forms of 
social organization they had known in their old 
homes. They were indeed clay in the hands of 
the potters; and of the potters no one understood 
them better than Abe Cahan. To be sure, he 
did not hold them in high esteem; but there was 
compassion in his relations with them, and ap- 
preciation of their pathetic efforts to retain their 


human dignity under the crushing weight of | 


squalor and uprootedness. He did not forsake 
them or turn away from them, as did so many 
of his colleagues. 


Practical considerations moved him to turn 
to Yiddish as the most effective medium of so- 


cialist propaganda among Jews. He realized, so | 


he subsequently explained, that the new workers 
did not know Russian and had not yet learned 
English; hence, they could be reached only 
through Yiddish. Realist that he was, he drew 
the logical conclusions from this realization and 
became the first speaker to address Jewish audi- 
ences on labor problems in Yiddish. Viewed from 
a distance of eight decades, however, one won- 
ders whether his use of Yiddish was merely a 
matter of expediency. Emotionally he was much 
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more attached to mame loshen than he cared to 
admit; and even though he disclaimed any in- 
terest in the preservation of the language, he 
nevertheless felt fully at home only in the Yid- 
dish-speaking environment. This was one of 
the incongruities in a career that was replete 
with contradictions. 

An anti-Zionist most of his life, Cahan re- 
jected the nihilism that characterized the ap- 
proach of most of the founders of the Jewish 
labor movement to Jewish problems. Irreligious 
himself, he respected the religious feelings of the 
unsophisticated members of the Jewish unions 
and opposed the vulgar atheism that many of the 
early labor leaders preached among Jewish work- 
ers. He worked mightily to bring the Jewish 
lower classes into the socialist sphere of influence, 
but he tried just as hard to bring to the socialist 
movement an awareness of the peculiar position 
the Jews occupied among the peoples of the 
world. Sent as a representative of the United 
Hebrew Trades to the Congress of the Second 
Socialist International in 1890, he introduced 
a resolution calling upon the socialist parties 
to wage an energetic struggle against anti- 
Semitism. Cahan, undeterred by the opposition 
of the most important leaders of world socialism, 
some of them Jews, presented, for the first time 
in the history of international labor, the com- 
batting of anti-Semitism as an integral part of 
the socialist program. 


THE EaRLY Jewish workers did not constitute 

an inspiring labor movement, and a goodly 
number of its leaders sought greener pastures 
outside its ranks. Not Cahan. That he could 
have made a prominent place for himself in the 
general field of American letters is clearly shown 
by his success as a journalist and fiction writer 
in English. His Rise of David Levinsky, first 
published in 1917 and recently reprinted as a 
paperback, is still the best novel on Jewish life 
in this country in American literature. 


His co-workers all testify to the fact that 
he was a man of iron will who ruled despotically 
over the Jewish Daily Forward empire he had 
built up. But, according to them, he was also 
a sentimental person, glowing with enthusiasm 
whenever something aroused his interest and 
moved to tears whenever something touched his 
heart. Both traits—dictatorial leanings and senti- 
mentality—marked his attitude toward the im- 
migrants of the first period. It was the paternal- 
istic attitude that colored the approach of Jewish 
leadership generally to the lowly immigrants 
at the turn of the century. However, Cahan 
never ceased to regard himself as an integral part 
of the East European milieu. 
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He saw the immigrants in their forlornness 
and bewilderment and he set out to lead them 
into the realities of American life. He would 
have been much more constructive in the effort 
had he displayed greater faith in the ability of 
the immigrants to pull themselves up by their 
own bootstraps—given the chance. The assist- 
ance Cahan rendered them in the process of 
adjustment was of the kind offered to people 
who are expected to be in need of guidance 
throughout their existence. 

This view of the immigrants of the first 
period was not without some justification. In 
the light of the tremendous efforts the State of 
Israel is now putting forth to teach many of 
the new immigrants how to handle a fork and 
knife, we are less likely to be shocked when we 
read in the early issues of the Forward editorials 
on the use of handkerchiefs. But Cahan hardly 
changed the tone of his editorials even after his 
readers mastered the art of using handkerchiefs. 
He correctly appraised the cultural level of the 
new workers at the time of their arrival, but 
he failed to assess the progress they were making 
under his own tutelage. He opened for them 
the doors to American democracy but overlooked 
the fact that people cannot forever remain stand- 
ing at the threshold. He kept on rehearsing the 
ABC with his pupils long after they were ready 
for college. 


THis explains why he had less to say to the more 
advanced immigrants of the second period. 
The latter were not the raw material the earlier 
immigration represented. They came here with 
ideas and ideals; they brought with them po- 
litical convictions and social aspirations; their 
socialism was not of the primitive kind; in the 
movements of the Bund and Labor Zionism they 
received a training which made up for lack of 
school education; they had read books, seen plays, 
listened to music, and they were not disposed 
to accept blindly Cahan’s opinions in these mat- 
ters. Nor were they inexperienced in the affairs 
of modern organization; and they entertained 
notions about social means and ends that fre- 
quently clashed with Cahan’s conceptions. They 
also knew how to articulate their views even if 
the columns of the Forward were closed to them. 
Cahan took up the challenge. He was not one 
to run away from a fight, and he was engaged 
in bitter struggles almost to the last days of his 
long life. Time has proved him to be right in 
many of his fights; but developments of the past 
decades have also demonstrated that he was 
involved in many wrong struggles for the wrong 
reasons, 
This is not to say that Cahan’s influence was 
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negligible or wholly negative during the second 
period. On the contrary, it was precisely during 
that period that he made some of his most en- 
during contributions. He frequently jeopardized 
his great prestige by taking the unpopular side 
of decisive public issues. It took great courage 
for a man who reared two generations of Jewish 
workers in anti-Zionism to turn openly in the 
direction of Palestine in the early 1920s when 
most of his colleagues still stuck tenaciously to 
their anti-Zionist positions. It took even greater 
courage to wage war, almost singlehandedly, 
against Communism at a time when pro-Soviet 
sentiments were at their crest. The popular 
thing to do forty or thirty years ago was to ride 
the waves of Communist sympathies which inun- 
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dated American liberalism, penetrated deep into 
the Jewish labor movement, and profoundly 
affected the Jewish intelligentsia, particularly 
its Yiddish-speaking sector. Had Cahan accom- 
plished nothing more than erecting barriers 
against the onslaughts of the most destructive 
movement ever to present itself as an ideal of 
Jewish national and social deliverance, he would 
have earned the everlasting gratitude of the Jew- 
ish people. 


Cahan was a man of sharp contrasts, of solid 
accomplishments and of serious shortcomings. 
For better or for worse, history will record him 
as one of the chief architects of the modern 
Jewish community in the United States. 


A Garment Worker Remembers 


by Bernard Baum 


se two brothers worked for the Triangle 

Shirtwaist Company in 1907 and I was 
given a job as a sewing-machine operator. But, 
as soon as it was slack, I was laid off. Later, 
when it became busy again, I was called back 
to work, eager to become so valuable that I 
would not be dropped during the slack. 

The factory then employed about four hun- 
dred workers. We hardly dared speak to our 
superiors. I listened to the whispered complaints 
of older workers about the seventy-hour week, 
but no one dared raise his voice; for the factory 
was alive with spies — many were relatives of 
the owners — and they were quick to report 
such conversations, and this often led to the 
loss of a job. 

I well remember how an operator just pro- 
moted to be foreman used to bully the workers 
until one of them, unable to endure it any 
longer, finally punched him. During the fight 
that followed the shop was in an uproar. The 
manager came running up from the floor be- 
low with his bodyguard, a powerfully-built 
cutter. They proceeded to slap the operator 
with all their might and then dragged him like 
a dog to the door and threw him out. 

We sat at our machines dumbfounded. Some 
of the women nearly fainted from fright. We 
sat there and felt like a flock of sheep, not 
daring to interfere or give voice to our feelings. 

Max Blank, one of the owners, was in charge 


This article deals with some experiences of one of the 
garment workers fifty years ago — at the time when Abe 
Cahan (subject of the preceding article) was trying to 
improve the conditions of the workers. 


of sales and took no part in factory production. 
Occasionally, however, he would come into the 
factory, place himself in the middle of the 
floor like a policeman, and look about hunting 
for some minor infraction. He once discharged 
a young operator who had worked there three 
years and had the nerve to turn on the electric 
light. A mere operator had no right to do that! 
If he needed more light, it was the duty of the 
foreman to verify that need. 


I was about the operator’s age and felt humili- 
ated by the incident. But this was in 1907: 
immigrants were pouring into the country by 
the thousands, begging for work at any price. 
And if one machine was idle, there would be ten 
operators for it at hand. So why should Blank 
care? 

But unrest among the workers was already 
brewing. We read the Jewish Daily Forward 
which was attempting to open the eyes of the 
workers. No sudden change in our condition, 
however, was to be expected and so we con- 
tinued to bow to the rules of the shop and 
worked desperately hard day and night. 


HERE Was a lunchroom near the elevator and 

food would be brought to the machines, 
which meant time saved for the workers since 
they did not have to leave their machines to eat. 
But each day, more and more machines were 
squeezed into all available space so that even- 
tually the person who ran the lunchroom could 
no longer get to the machines without trouble. 
Careful as he was, he would occasionally spill 
something on somebody or damage a waist. An 
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order was finally issued to eliminate the lunch- 
room and another row of machines was installed. 
Next, the men’s dressing-room was dismantled 
to install still more machines. Most of our coats 
and hats were then on the floor. 

The firm issued another order: first, we were 
to work until nine at night and, second, every- 
one had to be in the shop by eight sharp in the 
morning; otherwise, he would find the doors 
closed and lose a day’s work. The Triangle 
Shirtwaist Company was busy: hundreds of 
orders to fill and working hours had to be 
lengthened. 

A few of us tried to get permission to work 
only until eight at night. Some of us were young 
ind wanted to go to night-school to improve 
our English: while others who were older found 
thirteen hours of work too much for them. So 
a group of the more important workers went 
to the manager but were ordered out of his 
ofice: an order was an order. 

We heard that there had been a strike at 
Rosen Brothers, a smaller firm, and that con- 
ditions there had improved. Finally, one of my 
brothers, one of Triangle’s best workers, com- 
plained openly about the long hours. He 
wanted to study at night. The hours were 
shortened. But, because of less hours, and the 
fact that the pay was lowered, even old-timers, 
men with wives and children to support, found 
themselves at the end of the week with only 
twelve to fifteen dollars in wages. We learned 
that at Rosen Brothers the operators were doing 
better. They had a union shop and, even though 
the union was weak, the difference between us 
was marked. Then a few former Triangle 
workers who were now at Rosen Brothers’ place 
met with some of our workers and urged us to 
join the union. The Yiddish papers, especially 
the Forwards, under the editorship of Abe 
Cahan, constantly urged us on. 

Thus encouraged, two of the better workers 
who had been at Triangle more than five years, 
approached the manager and asked why wages 
were so low. He flew into a rage, called them 
fools and told them to look for other jobs. Be- 
fore we could fully digest the news, one of the 
oflicials of the company and several husky cut- 
ters came up. The two men were told to stop 
working and when they insisted on finishing 
their work to collect a full week’s pay, they 
were dragged from their machines toward the 
door and struck many times. Their shirts torn, 
glasses broken, they called out to us: “Workers, 
see what they are doing to us! Get up from 
your machines; help us, help us!” 

The power was shut off. Pandemonium broke 
100se. Tables were overturned in the confusion. 
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We ran down the stairs. A crowd gathered from 
the other shops mingling with the Triangle 
workers. In our midst were the two men who 
had been beaten. Finally the police arrived. 


Many of us went to the office of the Forward 

where we sought the advice of Abe Cahan, 
the editor. That night a meeting was called by 
the union. A number of labor leaders were there 
to speak to us but only a third of the Triangle 
workers appeared. At the meeting, Sam Shind- 
ler, Secretary of Local 25, introduced himself. 
He began in an ironical tone asking where the 
four hundred Triangle workers were, if they 
had lost the address, and why only a third of 
the shop were there. He went on to say: “We 
had the same experience with the Rosen Broth- 
ers workers. They got lost the first day and 
couldn’t find each other, but they found them- 
selves afterwards. And they found much more 
than they expected, thanks to those who could 
see further than they.” 

Then he introduced B. Weinstein, Secretary 
of the International Ladies Garment Workers. 
There was a great difference in the appearance 
of the two men. Shindler looked like a leader; 
Weinstein did not. He was tall and thin with 
green eyes in a long, gaunt face that looked 
beardless, almost like a woman’s. He stood at 
ease, legs spread apart, suspenders visible, and 
when he began to talk he kept his hands hooked 
in them. He began to speak slowly, gently, like 
a kind-hearted mother who had found an or- 
phaned child that needed her care. He spoke in 
Yiddish and concluded his talk with these words: 
“Whatever the reason so few of you are here, we 
hope that tomorrow your dream will become 
a reality.” 

Max Pine was the third speaker. He was 
better known to us — through the Forward. 
He spoke in tones loud enough for all of us to 
hear clearly. He really laced it into us. Instead 
of blaming our manager, he blamed us for not 
displaying more strength and wisdom. Had we 
done so, the manager would never have dared 
to raise his fist. The manager did this because 
he had done the same thing before and had got- 
ten away with it. “But you are here now! And 
it is never too late! We are here to help you. 
We will arouse public opinion so that the whole 
working class will be with us, and we will show 
the Triangle owners what a great and powerful 
union can do!” 

The meeting ended with rousing applause. 
Plans were formulated for a meeting in the 
morning, which would bring together all the 
other workers. My brothers and I discussed all 
this at home. Both of them predicted defeat. 
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Neither was any longer with the Triangle. Since 
the cutters and pressers were still working on the 
eighth floor and the relatives of both members 
of the firm on the ninth, would they join us in 
a strike? 

A special meeting was arranged for Sunday 
night at the New Clinton Hall, near Grand 
Street. We were to go to the homes of those 
who had not attended the first few meetings, 
spread the news and get them to come on Sun- 
day and hear such speakers as Abe Cahan, Jacob 
Pankin, Meyer London, and Max Pine. The 
Forward would announce the time and place of 
the meeting and report all the developments of 
the strike that was in the making. At this meet- 
ing we were to make our decision. 

Sunday arrived. Four hundred chairs were 
ready for the Triangle workers who were about 
to embark on a historical labor event. Near me 
were sitting three girls from my set, neat and 
ladylike, dressed in white embroidered blouses 
with high collars. Only about fifty girl helpers, 
a few women “finishers,” and a handful of men 
had arrived. None of our “Committee” was 
there. The two “heroes” whose actions had set 
off the affair were sitting by themselves in a 
corner. The hall was silent — not a murmur. 
One person would go out, another come in. The 
two “heroes” kept running in and out as if 
something had gone wrong. 

One by one the union leaders arrived on the 
stage. One or two took out their watches as 
if to see if they had arrived too early. Abe 
Cahan of the Forward and Max Pine came in. 
The men who had made the arrangements for 
the hall that evening and so knew some of us 
came toward us and asked: “Where is your 
crowd? What has happened?” Finally one of 
them — Barof — came out on the stage, shook 
hands with the guest speakers, and then for a 
few moments let his eyes roam around the room. 
He was a fine speciman of a man in his fifties 
and wore pince-nez glasses. He began to speak 
hesitantly, even mournfully: “I am completely 
bewildered. We were to address a mass meeting 
of workers from the biggest blouse factory: 
over four hundred workers who have been op- 
pressed, exploited, including workers who were 
brutally attacked and treated worse than ani- 
mals. Tonight we expected to raise such a storm 
of protest that the public would finally learn in 
what degradation we are still living, and here 
we have only a handful of people! Where are 
the rest of you? What happened?” 

Next day we learned what had taken place 
while we were at the meeting in Clinton Hall. 
The Triangle manager and owners had gath- 
ered together most of the older workers, mar- 
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ried men, and gave them an impassioned and 
persuasive talk. They told the workers of the 
plan they had in mind to improve conditions 
and which would go into effect the moment all 
got back to work, including the two who had 


been attacked: the manager was willing to apol- | 


ogize to them. New prices for work — thirty 
per cent higher — would be set by a committee 
working with the management. This was the 
reason for the small turnout at our meeting. All 
that remained for us was to vote on the offer, 

At this meeting, the chairman made one thing 
clear: there would be no discussion. We simply 
had to vote yes or no. If the plan was rejected 
we would have a strike on our hands; if accep. 
ted, it would be a happy day for all of us. One 
question was raised. How would the thirty per 
cent increase be divided? The chairman an- 
swered that it would be divided proportionately 
by the committee. And then without further 
talk the vote was taken. The majority vote was 
yes. 

At the meeting with the owners, Harris, who 
was in charge of the “inside,” promised to go 
back to active work in the plant and organize 
the program in favor of the employees, and if 
all went well he was ready to contribute two 
thousand dollars of his own money to a fund 
for the club that the Triangle planned to or- 
ganize for employees who had been with the 
company at least two years. He and Blank 
would be honorary members of the club; it 


would also be a benefit and cemetery organiza- | 


tion. With that the meeting ended. 
We were taken to a restaurant on Second 


Avenue for coffee and cake — guests of the 
manager — and the net result was that ninety 


per cent of the employees went back to work, 


including myself. I felt that a few of us could | 


not possibly change the result of the vote; but 





IT must admit that many of us felt guilty at | 


leaving the union leaders in the lurch. 


E WERE welcomed back by the management. 

We were hopeful, yet doubtful, that things 
would be as rosy as promised. Harris came into 
the factory as he said he would. The more im- 
portant workers, mainly the set leaders, were 
to head the company club. The helpers — the 
girls — were ignored. We younger workers 
were particularly elated to be included in the 
organization. Of course we voted yes to every- 
thing! 


In the meantime, the union leaders were | 








awaiting word from those who had promised to | 


join the union. Needless to say, our silence on 
the subject gave them all the details they needed. 
On the third day there was an article in the 
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Forward written, I am almost sure, by Max 
Pine. It had the headline: “Do You Recognize 
This Shop?” It stated that four hundred work- 
ers had double-crossed the union leaders as well 
as deceived themselves — a traitorous act, a 
betrayal of the working class all over the world, 
4 shameful page in the history of the working 
class! The article told of the large meeting that 
was to be held Sunday night to decide whether 
a strike would be declared against the Triangle 
management, and that only a small group 
showed up — to the disappointment of the 
speakers and the handful of sincere workers. 
That small group was to be pitied because it 
would be swallowed up by the more numerous 
traitors, and would once again be slaves. The 
article included the information that a company 
club or “union” had been organized almost 
overnight. 

We could not face the girls who had helped 
us and who were now left out of the new plan. 
Harris and Blank, who read Yiddish, saw the 
article, too, and at a special meeting declared 
that the newspaper’s writers had forgotten that 
this is a democratic country. “We are not so- 
cialists or Bundists: this is not Russia!”, Harris 
shouted. ‘We have the right to organize as we 
think best, and if the union is so good and great, 
why are there only two hundred members to 
date? Why are they not working like all of 
you?” Harris spoke half in Yiddish and half in 
English and when he finished Max Blank started 
in. He spoke in English. He said that he was a 
salesman and that in 1907 and 1908, he sold 
his waists for $7.50 a dozen when the market 
price was $9.00 a dozen. “Why did we do it?”, 
asked Blank. “Because we wanted to give you 
work and enough to work overtime, although 
some of you did not appreciate it. You thought 
we were getting rich on the overtime!” Harris 
stopped him. He said that this was not the 
question at the moment, that the overtime af- 
fair was past and that we wanted to know about 
the present, and he hoped that it was clear that 
neither side wanted any more trouble. “We 
have organized, and we intend to prove that 
we are men of our word — no double-talk!” 

In the beginning all went well. We made 
more money and felt we had made the right 
move. One point of the proposed settlement 
with our employers read: “Workers may have 
a permanent price committee which would set 
prices with management.” But the employers 
Opposed it unless an addition was inserted to 
the effect that consideration must be given to 
the owners in case they could not meet the 
prices the committee might demand, and we 
gave in. 
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A few months later when work slowed up, 
that point worked for the management. So 
once more trouble started. We began to meet 
privately, one group blaming the other. Then 
we learned that the Triangle had set up two 
more shops, one in Yonkers and one in Philadel- 
phia. The Triangle now had plans to elect new 
officers of the company organization from 
among the members of their own families. Cards 
for a special meeting for the election of officers 
were distributed among the machines and, since 
it was to be a special meeting, either suspension 
or a five-dollar fine would be incurred by those 
who did not attend. In the meantime, four of 
the officers went to see Jacob Pankin and told 
him the story. Pankin called in the union off- 
cials and, though the matter was to be kept 
secret until the club meeting, next morning be- 
fore we even sat down to work, the news spread 
that the meeting between Pankin and the club 
officers had reached the ears of Harris. The 
foremen were given orders not to issue new 
work and that all work in the baskets must be 
finished before the special meeting. 

We all attended that meeting, manager, 
owners, and employees. With one motion, 
made and seconded by the owners’ side, all the 
old leaders were automatically suspended because 
they had violated the constitution and had be- 
trayed the fundamental purpose of the organ- 
ization. The newly-elected officers ruled that, 
beginning the very next day, the doors would 
be closed to all who had not voted for them, 
and the meeting was adjourned! 


WEeExr morning we battled for our tools and 

scissors, lost because the doors were closed 
against us, and were driven away by the police. 
We made our way in groups to New Clinton 
Hall near Grand Street where union officials be- 
gan to come in slowly. There were nearly three 
hundred of us but the cutters and more 
than forty operators, among them relatives of 
the owners, remained at work. A strike was 
declared that day. The Forward, through the 
voice of Abe Cahan, attacked the Triangle 
Waist Company. 

We were assigned to picket duty and from 
dawn to sunset we picketed, but were often 
driven away by the police. We were clubbed 
and arrested. The moment we reached the side- 
walk near the building, the police-wagon was 
ready and waiting. Not one of the older men 
wanted to become our chairman in the strike 
so that the young men and women had to take 
over. Each Sunday a mass meeting was arranged 
at Clinton Hall to inform the workers what was 
being done in the strike. But the general opinion 
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was that we were losing out. A general appeal 
for help from the public was made by the press. 
Funds began to come in to the Forward from 
various organizations, cloakmakers, bakers, 
neckwear workers, printers, and individuals of 
all kinds. Some of the needier strikers were 
getting four dollars a week in strike benefits 
but others refused such money. A roll call after 
about twenty weeks of striking showed that 
nearly half the strikers had vanished: they were 
not in the hall. It was obvious that because of 
the constant presence of the police, the pickets 
were helpless, and as a result the Triangle shop 
was filled with workers of all nationalities. 
None of us felt hopeful any longer. When 
the twenty-fifth week of the strike was reached, 
a few influential people finally intervened, and 
a settlement was reached. The “scabs” were to 
be permitted to remain working; five workers 
a day would be allowed to return; they would 
be placed at different machines than those they 
had used before the strike until time would per- 
mit otherwise; and there was to be no union. 
At the meeting at which we accepted these 
terms, Harris assured us that we would all be 
treated “fair and square,” and hinted that he 
was anything but satisfied with the strikebreak- 
ers, and that he would not wish to exchange his 
old workers for the new ones — to whom he felt 
no obligation. At the end of this meeting drinks 
were served, with Harris and Blank as hosts. 


NCE AGAIN I was back at the Triangle. Six 

months had gone by since I had last been 
there. It was difficult to face people who had 
done us so much harm. I felt even worse when 
I saw where I was to sit — three machines away 
from the door. The corner was filled with heaps 
of unfinished blouses. Across from me was a 
broken beading-machine, dirty and oily. I took a 
piece of goods to test my machine and the sound 
of that old “tranta,” its creaking and dropped 
stitches, upset me more than I can say. I got 
up to get pliers and a screw driver to make ad- 
justments and at that moment Abe, the ma- 
chinist, came up from the eighth floor, his face 
spotted with oil and grease as always. We 
greeted each other and before I could tell him 
what was on my mind he calmed me down, and 
said he understood. All the machines had been 
ruined by the “great operators” but I was not 
to worry. He would have my machine as fit as 
a fiddle if I would be patient. 

I was not the only one who felt uneasy in the 
shop. Most of us found it impossible to get 
back into the swing. We tried hard, and the 
management tried, but nothing helped. I de- 
cided to leave. When the manager asked why 
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I was leaving I told him that I planned to study 
and actually that is what I thought I would d 
but I was drawn back into the trade. Since | 


had the reputation of being a fast operator, |} 


was offered a job with another waist company 
) 


where a few of the Triangle workers were noy| 


working. 

We continued as members of the union — by, 
secret members — and would go to our Local 25 
on East Broadway where meetings were held 
regularly. The Jewish press ran articles daily 
on the conditions in the garment trade. Mortis 
Rosenfeld, the poet, earning his living as a tailor 
wrote poems aimed at awakening the working 
class, and these were published in the Forward 
Abe Cahan, editor of the Forward, and his staf 
agitated for socialism as the only hope for the 
workers. 


IKE A bolt from the blue we heard that the! 
Triangle factory was on fire! It was afte. 
lunch on a Saturday, March 25th, 1911, and] 
was at work in a factory on West 22nd Street 
It was a clear, cloudless day. We heard the noix 
of fire-engines, at top speed, one after the other 
We ran to the windows, the power still turned 
on, wondering where the fire was. When we 
learned that the fire was in the Triangle build- 
ing, we grabbed our hats and coats and ran out 
without even asking permission from the fore.) 
men, and ran like mad to the fire that could! 
now be seen uptown. When we came to Wash- 
ington Place and Greene Street, we saw them 
jumping from the windows and heard the hys/ 
terical cries, “Save us! Save us!” Men and wo- 
men were lying on the sidewalks; some still alive 
and crawling. The firemen were there for! 
many blocks, sending up heavy streams of water.| 
Some were lifting the ladders but such sheets of| 
flame were coming from the windows it was im-| 
possible to bring the ladders up to them. A 
fire-net was spread out that the trapped peopk| 
might jump but no one could reach the win-| 
dows from which the flames roared. 


We could not get near the building. I beggel| 
the crowd to let me through, explaining tha 
I was a former Triangle worker and knew all the 
victims, but no one heard me in all the excite: 
ment and I was pushed back and stood there 
half-dead, frozen with horror at the sight of| 
the flaming bodies falling to their death. 

The next day we saw the bodies spread ou! 
about the building: some burnt beyond recog-| 
nition, hands and feet blackened like charcoal 
Here I saw a mother and her son from my home) 
town; half of her body and face burnt away| 
and all her hair burnt off. Three bodies beyont) 
was her sixteen-year-old son, pale in death. }f 
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had been the one who got her the job at the 
Triangle. A step beyond lay a young fellow, my 
own age, who would read books during his 
lunch-period. His blond hair was blackened but 
his face untouched by the fire; however, his eyes 
were congealed with glue and one of his arms 
was broken. Further on lay Dinah, her apron 
covering her face and only a small part of it 
showing through; she must have kept her face 
covered for protection. Her face was not burned 
but covered with flecks of soot. Her feet were 
completely burned off. We heard that among 
the dead was Mary, the bookkeeper, who was 
always ready to help us to the best of her ability, 
but no one knew which body was hers. She was 
among those burned beyond recognition. We 
learned, too, that somewhere among the bodies 
lay the only sister of Benish Harris, one of the 
owners of the Triangle; she was a fine person, 
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a sample-maker. She, too, remained unidenti- 
fied. Many of the unidentified were buried in 
one grave; others in the cemetery of the Work- 
ing Men’s Circle. For weeks, I could not read 
the Jewish newspapers, and for many days found 
it impossible to digest my food. 

Finally, I should like to give a brief résumé 
of the Triangle trial — the case of the People 
vs. Harris and Blank, owners of the Triangle. 
The trial was widely publicized. Max Steuer 
was the defense lawyer and proved that the 
doors were only closed from the inside, not 
locked. Many people doubted that, however. 
People close to Harris and Blank knew that the 
fire and the trial ruined them, physically and 
financially. Harris went to work as a “produc- 
tion man” for another manufacturer and Blank 
opened a few dress-stores in various towns but 
made only a poor living. 


Soviet Jewish Literature: 


The Last Phase 


by C. Szmeruk 


URING the first months after the German two years of the war. They did not have the 


invasion of the USSR, Yiddish publishing 
was almost completely wiped out and has never 
been restored to its former strength. In the first 
days of the war, the journals and newspapers 
that appeared in the annexed territories, and all 
publishing houses in Soviet White Russia, 
came under German rule. In a very short time 
the capital of the Ukraine had fallen. This was 
the largest center of Yiddish publishing. The 
evacuation of Moscow in the autumn of 1941, 
put an end to the work of Der Emes Publishing 
House. In the winter of 1941-42 the majority 
of Jewish Soviet writers volunteered for the 
Red Army and those who remained fled to 
various parts of the USSR. 

It would seem that the retreat from the 
Ukraine and from White Russia and the evac- 
uation of Moscow were made amid such con- 
fusion that it was impossible to transfer the 
publishing houses to safer ground. Even those 
writers who were scattered throughout the 
country were powerless, nor were they in a 
position to set up new independent organiza- 
tional frameworks. There were many reasons 
for this, and much can be attributed to the 
general state of confusion that existed in all 
aspects of civil life in the USSR during the first 

Reprinted from Survey: A Journal of Soviet and East 


European Studies of London, with the kind permission of 
its editor. 





technical wherewithal, such as Hebrew type. 
But these difficulties could have been sur- 
mounted, as later developments were to prove. 
Thus it appears that the main reason for the 
cessation of Yiddish publishing for a very long 
period was bound up with the nature of the 
Soviet policy of centralization which allowed 
new organizations to be set up only by the cen- 
tral bodies or with their prior permission. The 
demand by concentrations of refugee Jews in 
the towns of the Urals, in Siberia, and in the 
Asian republics to be provided with literature 
in Yiddish from local publishing houses was of 
no avail. For a long time after the destruction 
of the former frameworks there was no way of 
setting up a new organization with sufficient 
authority of its own.* 


1 Of all the publishing houses from the occupied territories 
it was only the publishing house of the Ukrainian Writers’ 
Association, set up in Ufa, which succeeded in reviving its 
activities. Worthy of mention is the fact that the Writers’ 
Association of the Ukraine published in Ufa in 1942-43. six 
books translated from Yiddish into Russian by the following 
Jewish authors resident in the Ukraine: R. Balayasne, A. Gontar, 
D. Hofstein, H. Polyanker, Y. Fefer. In addition there appeared 
an anthology of poems translated from the Yiddish, published 
by the Uzbek Government in Tashkent in 1942. Except for the 
above-mentioned translations, no other original book in Yiddish 
or in translation is known to have appeared during the war, 
outside the framework of Der Emes Publishing House in 
Moscow. 
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A body of this type was established within 
the special propaganda bureau, called the Soviet 
Information Bureau, which was set up for the 
duration of the war. This institution dealt not 
only with the dissemination of official news on 
the progress of the war, but was also the Soviet 
body which organized and directed Soviet propa- 
ganda during that period in the USSR itself and 
outside its boundaries. The Bureau set up a 
number of Anti-Fascist Committees whose task 
it was to direct all war propaganda, and to reach 
as wide a circle as possible. A Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee was also set up together with the 
Committee of Slavic Peoples, the Committee of 
Soviet Women, the Committee of Soviet Youth, 
and the Committee of Soviet Scientists. But 
while the other committees had no real signifi- 
cance for the Jewish population within the 
Soviet Union, since their activities were directed 
towards spreading propaganda abroad, the Jew- 
ish Anti-Fascist Committee, headed by Shlomo 
Mikhoels, from its inception carried out its 
allotted functions relative to foreign countries, 
and also became the national Jewish representa- 
tive body for internal affairs. There had been 
no Jewish central public body since the Jewish 
sections of the Communist Party (Yevsektsii) 
were disbanded in 1930. 


THE importance of the Jewish Anti-Fascist 

Committee was felt beyond the orbit of those 
Soviet Jewish organizations known to us from 
the beginning of the revolutionary period. This 
was the first time that representatives of the 
various circles within the Soviet Jewish com- 
munity—Yiddish writers and Jewish authors 
writing in Russian, Jewish actors and well- 
known Jewish artists, men of science, scholars, 
and soldiers, most of whom had been far removed 
from Jewish life for more than twenty years— 
joined together in one body. When permission 
was granted, all of these people, horrified by the 
Nazi peril, combined to carry out joint Jewish 
activities. 


Even the Committee’s task as it had been 
defined—to spread Soviet propaganda abroad— 
was an important innovation in the life of 
Soviet Jewry. The Jewish Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee renewed the connections with world 
Jewry which had been severed during the ’Thir- 
ties. It should be pointed out that this Com- 
mittee supported Jewish publishing activities 
during the war and after it. After no Soviet 
Yiddish newspaper had appeared for over a 
year, the Committee succeeded in founding a 
new central Jewish weekly in June, 1942. This 
was in Kuibyshev, where there had never pre- 
viously been a Jewish printer or a Jewish pub- 
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lishing house. After the Germans had been 
pushed back from Moscow, and following the 
victory at Stalingrad at the beginning of 1943, 
the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee began to 
bring back to Moscow the Jewish writers and 
journalists who had been living in the eastern 
regions of the country. This step was taken at 
the request of the Soviet Information Bureay 
which required Soviet propaganda in Yiddish for 
circulation abroad. Through the efforts of 
these writers and journalists, Der Emes Pub- 
lishing House began to function in Moscow 
again. The Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee not 
only became the center of all Jewish communal 
activity in the USSR and well known to Soviet 
and world Jewry, but also became a center of 
Jewish literature unparalleled in the history of 
the Jews of the USSR.? 

In 1941 and up to the evacuation of Moscow, 
Der Emes Publishing House brought out twenty 
books and pamphlets, including a book by L, 
Zinger which had previously been in preparation 
and to which was added a chapter that brought 
it up to the time of the war. All the other books 
were prepared for publication during the war. 
In 1942 only one pamphlet actually appeared, 
while the second book was printed in 1943. In 
1942, therefore, there was a vacuum in Yiddish 
publishing caused by the flight from Moscow. 
In 1943, Der Emes Publishing House was re- 
organized through the efforts of the Jewish 
Anti-Fascist Committee, and during the next 
three years it published fifty-six books and 
pamphlets. 

The publications put out in Yiddish during 
this period differed in type and content from 
those issued prior to the war. Certain types of 


2 There is still no complete description and evaluation avail- 
able of the work of the Soviet Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee 
during 1941-48. After examining all the informtion that has 
reached us about the liquidation of the Committee, beginning 
with the murder of S. Mikhoels in 1948, we cannot agree with 
the denial of the importance of the Committee for the Soviet 


Jews contained in S. Schwarz, Jews in the Soviet Union (1951), | 


and B. West, Struggles of a Generation (1959). Neither differ- 





entiates between the sincere efforts and great desire of many | 


of the Committce’s leaders to set up an internal representative 
ody and the obstacles placed in their way by the Soviet au- 
thorities. The quotations from the Jewish leaders on the internal 
tasks of the Anti-Fascist Committee (Schwarz, pp. 204-05) 
and the testimony in B. West, op. cit., pp. 210-16, in themselves 
actually reveal the importance of this body for Soviet Jewry. 
It is essential to see these things within the general Soviet 
picture; they cannot be judged by criteria outside this frame- 
work. Thus it is surprising to read Schwarz’s statement: “The 
summary suppression of JAC in 1948 by the Soviet authorities 
in itself was scarcely a loss to the Jewish population of Russia” 


(p. 205). Besides the extensive printed material, there exists a | 





wealth of memoirs and important testimonies which enable the | 


scholar to appreciate the significance of the Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee in the USSR itself. 
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Soviet Yiddish literature are completely lacking 
during these years. There is not one anti- 
religious book; there is no translation of belles- 
lettres; no textbooks were printed (Yiddish 
schools no longer existed), and it was only in 
1945 that two books by a Jewish writer from 
the pre-revolutionary era, Y. L. Peretz, appeared. 
But there were no works by Sholem Aleichem, 
which up to the war had always been on the 
lists of Soviet Yiddish publishers. Yiddish works 
written during the war can be divided into 
two main types: translations (mainly from Rus- 
sian) on non-Jewish subjects — propaganda 
speeches, war propaganda, instructions for the 
population during the war, etc., numbering 
twenty-seven in all, and literature on Jewish 
subjects, numbering fifty-two, of which thirty- 
one were original belles-lettres in Yiddish, and 
twenty-one were books and pamphlets about 


Jews during the Second World War. 


Books on Jewish subjects (we have included 
translations describing the extermination camps 
and translations of biographies of Jewish war 
heroes) make up almost two-thirds of all Soviet 
Yiddish publications during the war, a much 
higher proportion than before the war. 


The editions of Yiddish books were larger 
than those of 1939-41. For example, books 
by D. Bergelson were printed in editions of 
20,000 copies and 10,000 copies, while a book 
of poems by Markish was published in an edition 
of 7,000 copies. The constitution of the USSR 
was printed in an edition of 25,000 copies but, 
at the same time, books on Jewish subjects were 
also printed in 10,000 copies, and literary an- 
thologies counted editions of 7,000. We have 
proof that Yiddish publications were sold during 
the war in large numbers and it appears that 
no books remained in the stores of Der Emes. 
An official document states that during 1941-43 
books in Yiddish worth a million rubles were sold, 
and if we assume that the average cost of one 
book was 10 rubles, we may assume that at 
least 100,000 books and pamphlets in Yiddish 
were circulated during that period alone. 


The weekly Eynikayt, which was transferred 
to Moscow in 1943, began to appear three times 
a week in March, 1945. 


Participating in the work of Der Emes, under 
the auspices of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee, were Russian authors of Jewish extrac- 
tion who contributed to the publishing of in- 
formation on the extermination of Russian Jewry 
and on Jewish heroism during the war. If we 
take into account that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of belles-lettres in Yiddish which appeared 
during the war years is pervaded with national 
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Jewish content, we come to the conclusion that 
although the number of books amounted only 
to 21 per cent of the 1940 total, this smaller 
number had more Jewish content in it than the 
earlier and larger number. 


Dvrinc the three years from the end of the 

war to the final stopping of Soviet Yiddish 
publishing activities, some attempts to reinstitute 
publishing were made. But the results cannot 
compare with the situation which existed before 
the war. Except for Der Emes Publishing House 
in Moscow, which continued its activities during 
those years and even succeeded in expanding, 
none of the other publishers of Yiddish books 
before 1941 were reopened and there were no 
signs of their doing so. 


In the Ukraine the Publishing House for Na- 
tional Minorities was not reopened. It seems 
that there was no longer any necessity to pub- 
lish books in the Ukraine in German, Bulgarian, 
and Polish, and this publishing house, which 
had earlier included a Yiddish department, was 
not reorganized. No other publishing organi- 
zation was given this task in the Ukraine after 
1945. As a result only one book in Yiddish 
appeared in the Ukraine after the war, published 
by the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, an 
institution which was by its nature restricted 
to publishing only scientific works. The efforts 
to renew publishing in Yiddish in Kiev in the 
middle of 1947 are apparent from the report 
on a convention of Jewish writers in Kiev 
(Eynikayt, June 26, 1947). Among the sub- 
jects discussed at this convention was the account 
given by H. Polyanker of “The Steps Taken to 
Renew Yiddish Publishing in Kiev.” We have 
found no additional information on this matter. 
But the fact that no Yiddish works were publish- 
ed in Kiev until the end of 1948, except for seven 
issues of the literary almanac Der Shtern, is 
evidence of the intense opposition to the efforts 
of the Jewish writers living in Kiev.’ This was 
the total output of Yiddish publishing in the 
Ukraine after the war. 


In White Russia the position was even worse. 
From time to time notices appeared about pre- 
parations for publishing books in Yiddish in 
Minsk, but it would seem that in Minsk—as in 
Kiev—it was not deemed necessary to establish 
a Jewish department within the framework of 


3 In July, 1946, a notice appeared about the Kiever Almanakh 
which was prepared for publication by Radyanshki Pismenik 
Publishing House (Eynikayt, July 9, 1946), but there is no 
doubt that the reference is to Der Shtern whose first issue 
appeared only at the end of 1947. 
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the White Russian Publishing House.* In 1947 
one literary anthology was published in Minsk, 
and this was the sum total of White Russia’s 
contribution to Yiddish publishing during the 
three years after the end of the war. 


It would seem that in Birobidjan futile efforts 
were made to set up a Yiddish publishing house 
to publish the works of Jewish writers living in 
the Jewish Autonomous Region in the Far East. 
But they succeeded in bringing out only two 
booklets in Yiddish and three issues of the 
literary almanac Birobidjan.° 

This lamentable record of Yiddish publishing 
in the Ukraine, White Russia, and Birobidjan 
during the three years following the end of the 
war was, first and foremost, the outcome of the 
efforts of the Jewish communal leaders and 
writers, who demanded that the authorities re- 
new Yiddish publishing. The testimony of §, 
Kaczerginski on the failure of his efforts to 
reopen the Yiddish newspaper in Vilna after 
the war is an indication of the pressure necessary 
to publish the few almanacs and books referred 
to above.’ It would seem that the policy was 
imposed from above and not left to the decision 
of local bodies. In Moscow, too, Der Emes, 
the only remaining publishing house, was un- 
able to overcome the obstacles preventing its 
complete rehabilitation. Soviet Yiddish publi- 
cations for the years 1946-48 (other than peri- 
odicals) numbered 114 in all, of which 110 
were brought out by Der Emes. 


THE first discussions after the war on the pub- 

lication program of Der Emes were apparently 
not held until the middle of 1946. They were 
attended by most of the Jewish writers who 
lived in Moscow, and their main arguments 
concerning the plans for the second half of 
1946 and for 1947 set out to prove the urgent 
necessity for expanding the publication program 


4 Eynikayt of May 21, 1947 contains a review of the works 
of the Jewish writers who returned to Minsk after the war. 
Reference is made to an anthology of stories by I. Platner, an 
anthology of poems by H. Kamenetski, and a collective literary 
anthology, but apparently these books had not appeared up to 
the time of the liquidation in November, 1948. 

5 On the works of writers in Birobidjan, see Eynikayt of 
December 4, 1944. On the plans of the regional publishing 
house in Birobidjan for 1949 see Eynikayt of October 30, 1948. 

6 During the war the region was closed to civilians because 
of its proximity to the Japanese border. In 1946-47 there were 


signs of a movement to escape to Birobidjan, especially from the | 
Ukraine where the Jews had returned as refugees after the war. | 


Widespread activities in connection with the settlement of 
these refugees were carried out by the Jewish Anti-Fascist 


Committee and in Birobidjan itself. Much information about | 


settlement in Birobidjan after the war can be found in issues 
of Eynikayt for those years. 
7 Schwarz, op. cit., p. 207. 
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of Der Emes in order to satisfy the requirements 
of Soviet Jewry after the destruction of the war 
years. The report on the discussion does not 
mention the names of the books to be published 
during the following eighteen months—except 
for two: an anthology of Bialik’s poems in 
Yiddish and an anthology of the poems of the 
American Jewish poet M. L. Halpern. In August, 
1946, the Bialik anthology was ready for print- 
ing.’ Neither book appeared nor was mentioned 
in later publication programs of Der Emes. Thus 
it can be presumed that after the famous speech 
by Zhdanov in September, 1946, when there was 
a radical change in the party line after the 
relative freedom that existed during the war 
years, the programs of publishing houses, in- 
cluding Der Emes, were revised. This is a possible 
explanation for the fact that during the whole 
of 1946 only eighteen books appeared in Yiddish 
in the USSR. 

The detailed publishing program of Der Emes 
in 1947—the first made public after the war— 
was not announced in Eynikayt until February 
1, 1947. It would seem that only then was 
official permission granted for the program, and 
the director of the publishing house, L. Strongin, 
allowed to make it public. From this program, 
of which we do not have full details, it becomes 
apparent that Der Emes’s plans were more exten- 
sive than the forty-seven books and pamphlets 
in Yiddish that appeared in 1947. Many of the 
books scheduled for 1947 were actually published 
in 1948, and when the program of Der Emes 
for 1948 and 1949 was made public it still 
contained books announced for 1947.° Many 
books that were officially advertised in Eynikayt 
to appear in 1946-48, did not appear at all, 
and several of them were not even mentioned 
in the program for 1949. Some are worth men- 
tioning in detail: 

(1) An anthology in memory of the Soviet 
Jewish writers who died during the Second 
World War. 


(2) A literary anthology, In Soviet Paths, mark- 
ing the 30th anniversary of Yiddish litera- 
ture in the USSR. 

(3) A Russian-Yiddish dictionary (40,000 
words) prepared by the Jewish section of 
the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. 


8 For the consultations on Der Emes see Eynikayt of June 6, 
1946. In the newspaper Dos Naye Lebn (Warsaw) of August 2, 
1946, an item appears stating that the anthology of Bialik’s 
poems was ready for the press. 

® Four books translated from Yiddish into Russian were 
published by Der Emes in 1947: Sholem Aleichem, Tevye the 
Milkman; an anthology of stories by David Bergelson; Gur- 
stein’s book on Sholem Aleichem; and Smolyar’s book on the 
Minsk Ghetto. 
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(4) B. Mark’s book on the Bialystok Ghetto 


revolt. 


(5) R. Kviatkovska’s In the German Concen- 
tration Camps. 


(6) Y. Rabinowitz’s book on the Jewish artist, 
Judah Penn. 


(7) Yiddish textbooks by E. Falkovitsh and 
Nussenbaum. 


(8) A history of the Jews in Russia in the 19th 
century by Heylikman (in Russian). 
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(9) The Black Book of USSR Jewry (in 
Russian) .*° 

At the beginning of 1946 a special committee 
was set up in Moscow to prepare an anthology 
of Jewish heroism in the struggle against Fascism 
on all fronts during the Second World War. This 
committee requested the co-operation of the 
American Committee of Jewish Writers, Schol- 
ars, and Artists.’ From that time on there is 
no further reference to this committee or to its 
program. 


It is clear, therefore, that those 114 books 
and pamphlets in Yiddish that appeared from 
1946 to 1948 are no indication of the numerous 
works planned for publication and which, at 
least in part, were ready in manuscript form, 
or even submitted to the printers. It can be 
assumed that other works, whose publication 
was announced before Zhdanov’s speech and even 
after it, were shelved because of their Jewish 
national content or for other ideological reasons. 
But it seems that a number of books that could 
have been published under the new conditions, 
such as works by Sholem Aleichem, did not 
appear because of difficulties that confronted 
Der Emes within the State Publishing House 
(OGIZ). The Jewish writers complained time 
and time again in the pages of Eynikayt that Der 
Emes was failing to carry out its program and 
suggested a special request to OGIZ for assist- 
ance. We are not able to determine what type 
of obstacles were put in the way of Der Emes. 
Perhaps OGIZ already had instructions to pre- 
vent the renewal of Der Emes’s activities, and 
thus gave no assistance in carrying out the au- 
thorized program of the Jewish department. 
It is also possible that the paper shortage after 
the war presented difficulties and caused the 
curtailment of Der Emes’s activities. At all 
events, it would seem that the discrepancy be- 
tween the plan to print 1,250 printers’ sheets 
during the first months of 1946, and the 69 
sheets that were actually printed (5.5 per cent), 
cannot be put down to such explanations as 


10 Eynikayt, February 1, April 5, May 21, 1947; February 
10, 1948. Of the books to have been published in the USSR, 
a number were later published outside its borders. The literary 
anthology (No. 2) was published in New York in 1949; B. 
Mark’s book on the Bialystok Ghetto uprising appeared in 
Warsaw in 1950; R. Kwiatkowska’s book was published in 
Buenos Aires in 1950. Part of the material intended for The 
Black Book was printed in the USSR in Yiddish in the collec- 
tions Murderers of Peoples. A volume of this material was also 
published in Rumanian, Bucharest, 1947. In 1946 The Black 
Book appeared in New York containing a large amount of 
Soviet material collected by the editorial staff of the Soviet 
Black Book. 

11 Representatives of all the Jewish circles in the USSR 
participated in this convention. Among them were the Jewish 
writers V. Grossman and General Katz. 
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the shortage of paper or the inefficiency of the 

Director.’* We must assume that when Der Em} 
Publishing House began to function after the) 
war, there was already much discussion going on | 
in Moscow about the future of Yiddish publish. f 
ing, similar to that which had taken place in § 
Kiev in the summer of 1939. Proof of this cap [ 
be found in the repeated references in Eynikayt 
to the great demand for Yiddish books, and t | 
the successful sales of such books in many places 
throughout the USSR. Such references were 
frequent during 1948. Thus an announcement 
in Eynikayt about the sale of Yiddish books in 
Odessa lists more than 5,000 copies sold during 
the first half of 1948."* During this time Yiddish 
books worth 67,000 rubles were sold in Kiey, 
But, together with announcements about the 
demand for Yiddish books, there are complaints 
against distributors of Soviet books and news. 
papers who neglected Yiddish publications. It 
appears, for example, that the workers of 
“Soyuzpechat” in the Ukraine did not place | 
the Yiddish literary almanac on sale at the kiosks, 
nor did they open the parcels of almanacs that | 
arrived from Moscow. In Zhitomir the writer 
Y. Bukhbinder got 320 new subscribers for the 
almanac Der Shtern in only four days. His 
success moved the Jewish section of the Writers 
Union in the Ukraine to send groups of writers | 
to the towns and townlets of the Ukraine to 


publicize Yiddish books. 


IN the light of such obstacles to the rehabili- | 
tation of Soviet Yiddish literature and of its 
total cessation in November, 1948, this campaign 
must be seen as a bold move on the part of the | 
Jewish writers and communal leaders in the 
USSR who set out to ensure the continuation 
of their work by proving that there existed 
a demand for Yiddish books and that it was 
economically worthwhile. And all this was car- 
ried out despite the pervading sense of danger. 
It should be pointed out that the composition | 
of Soviet Yiddish literature during 1946-48 | 
differed little from that put out during the war, 
despite the increase in ideological pressure. 
In 1947 an anti-religious book appeared once | 





12 Complaints about Der Emes were published in Eynikayt | 
on June, 6 and 18, 1946; on the necessity to apply to OGIZ | 
and the figures of the number of sheets in the first half of | 
1946 are to be found in the issue of June 18, 1946. There | 
is also a criticism of Strongin’s work. But it is a fact that 
Strongin retained the directorship of Der Emes up to the end 
of 1948. It seems probable that these complaints were prepared 
in advance by the directors of Der Emes as a means of supporting 
their request to OGIZ. ( 

13 Eynikayt of August 17, 1948. The books that had the 


greatest success in Odessa were: Works of Sholem Aleichem, 7 
1,500 copies; a primer by Kvitko, 300 copies; and a Memorial 


Volume for Mikhoels, 400 copies. 
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more in Yiddish, as well as two textbooks; in 
1946-48, 19 reprints of the classics in Yiddish, 
including three volumes of the Complete Works 
of Sholem Aleichem; also the Selected Writings 
of Lermontov—the only book of Russian belles- 
lettres. These books are testimony to the desire 
of those responsible for Der Emes to return the 
publishing house to the status it had enjoyed 
before the war. Despite the strict control over 
Soviet Jewish writers after Zhdanov’s speech, 
original Jelles-lettres—accounting for 54 items 
of the total of 114—continued to deal with 
Jewish problems during the war, with a definitely 
Jewish-centered orientation. Together with the 
new editions of Sholem Aleichem, Peretz, and 
Mendele (19 items) and the 14 items about 
Jews in the war, we can see that after the war, 
at least 80 per cent of Soviet Yiddish publications 
aimed to meet the needs of the Jews in the 
Soviet Union after the holocaust. 





1946 1947 1948 Total 





(a) Translations on non-Jewish 


subjects: 
(1) Politics, propaganda and 

popular science 2 Ad ) 17 
(2) Poetry 1-_- — 1 


(b) Publications on Jewish subjects: 

(1) Original Soviet belles- 

lettres written in 

Yiddish 8 Z25 23 54 
(2) New editions of Sholem 

Aleichem, Peretz and 

Mendele 1 9 9 19 
(3) Literature about Jews in 


the Second World War 4 3 7 14 


(4) Language, reviews and 





biographies of writers 2 1 3 6 
(5) Yiddish textbooks -- 2 — 2 
(6) Anti-religious literature — 1 — 1 

Total 18 49 47 114 





This response is also apparent in the distribu- 
tion of publications during 1945-48. The record 
edition was that of the Alefbeys by Kvitko, 
which was printed in 25,000 copies. In the 
absence of Yiddish schools this was the only 
available means of teaching the Hebrew alphabet 
to Soviet Jewish children. Gurstein’s book on 
Sholem Aleichem, which was put out to mark 
the 30th anniversary of the writer’s death, was 
printed in 20,000 copies. Works by Sholem 
Aleichem and Peretz were printed in editions 
of 15,000. Beginning with the second volume, 
Sholem Aleichem’s Works in 20 volumes was 
increased from 5,000 to 7,000 copies. Even more 
characteristic were other books that were printed 
in 15,000 copies: the Anthology in Memory of 
Mikboels, the Stories of David Bergelson on the 
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war, and B. Mark’s book on the Warsaw Ghetto 
uprising. Details of the sale of books in Yiddish 
in Odessa reveal that the size of each edition was 
meticulously calculated according to the demand 
and the type of book. 

Another indication of the circulation of Yid- 
dish publications can be obtained from the 
distribution of the three Yiddish almanacs pub- 
lished in 1947-48. A total of 17 issues of these 
almanacs appeared up to the end of 1948. Their 
over-all circulation reached 12,000-15,000. 
These figures reflect the trend that began after 
the war. The over-all circulation of the two 
Yiddish magazines and the almanac in mid-1939 
was 4,150."* 

In 1946-48 Der Emes maintained its firm ties 
with the Jews writing in Russian. Its publishing 
program is characteristic in containing not only 
books translated from Yiddish, but also those 
written in Russian originally and prepared spe- 
cially for the Jews who no longer required 
books in Yiddish. Grinvald’s book in Russian 
on Mikhoels, which was published in 1948 by 
Der Emes in 75,000 copies, can throw light on 
this problem. The sub-title calls it a short biog- 
raphy of S. Mikhoels, but it also gives the reader 
detailed information about Jewish customs, and 
about events not directly connected with Mik- 


14 For comparison, it is worthy of mention that in 1959 
the main literary magazine in Latvian, Karogs, was published 
in an edition of only 6,000 copies. The Latvian population of the 
USSR was 1,400,000 (Pravda, February 4, 1960), a figure 
which is less than the number of Jews in the USSR after the war. 
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hoels himself. There are references to heroes ip 
Jewish history, to Purim, to the belief in the 
Messiah and the redemption of the Jewish people; 
and the story of Bar Kochba is told. All these 
references are presented in a serious manner 
well integrated into the account of Mikhoely 
life, but with a clear intention of using this 
opportunity to present these matters to the 
reader who knows nothing about them.” 


The Soviet Jewish publication programs that 
were shelved in 1946-48, many of the books 
published during those years, and the efforts to 
distribute Yiddish books, all reflect the great 
change that took place i in Soviet Jewry during 
the war and after it. Undoubtedly, this turning 
towards Jewish feelings could have influenced 
the direction and content of Jewish publishing 
in the USSR in later years. However, conditions 
under the Soviet regime hampered the growth 
of Yiddish publishing in its last years. Apparent- 
ly the authorities saw no other course open to 
them for the suppression of this Jewish national 
awakening than to wipe out all vestiges of Yid- 
dish publishing and other Jewish activities in the 
USSR that were still permitted till the end of 
1948. 


15 Ya. Grinvald, Mikhoels. A Short Critical Biographical 
Sketch (Russian). OGIZ—Der Emes, Moscow, 1948, 99 pp. 
Even if we assume that the content was directed to the Russian 
reader, this too was an expression of Jewish self-defense 
against the anti-Semitism that spread throughout the USSR 
during the war. 
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N GENERAL, the observation may 

be made that within the limits 
of Israeli manpower, budget, and 
training facilities, the basic job of 
handling the complicated tasks of 
community service has been car- 
ried forward successfully. Basical- 
ly, the established case work ser- 
vices will improve as more trained 
people take their places in these 
service areas. The Training In- 
stitute has prepared a nucleus over 
the past decade or more. The 
School of Social Work is now de- 
veloping a new group who will 


Meyer Bass, Executive Director of 
the Jewish Community of Milwaukee, 
spent three months in Israel last year 
as the recipient of the first Israel 
Residence Fellowship. This is an ex- 
cerpt from his report. 


come into the field in 1961 when 
they complete their third year of 
study. Various local in-service 
training projects are under way to 
help fill existing gaps. Trained 
personnel are attracted to better 
positions in private agencies or in 
specialized settings, leaving an un- 
filled gap in many public service 
situations. A substantial number 
of practicing social workers are 
graduates of American schools 
where they completed the two- 
years course in social work on 4 
graduate level. There is no doubt 
that added training facilities are 
needed to bring the field of pro- 
fessional practice up to the desir- [ 
able minimum for effective service. 


A major professional concern in 
Israel is, of course, the improve- 
ment of training for social work. 
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Most of the professional workers 
welcome the development of the 
School of Social Work under the 
segis of the Hebrew University, 
with the co-operation of the Joint 
Distribution Committee and the 
‘Ministry of Social Welfare. There is 
a growing recognition that stand- 
ardization of entrance require- 
ments for social workers in the 
feld will tend to raise the levels 
of practice. At the same time, 
there are many social workers who 
realize that the untrained or par- 
tially-trained person who has been 
in the field for a long time needs 
extensive supplementary education 
to strengthen his preparation for 
supervisory responsibilities and ad- 
ministrative leadership. The cur- 
rent need for training therefore is 
seen not only in terms of prepara- 
tion of new workers through the 
School of Social Work; there is 
a recognized place for training on 
the supervisory level, as well as 
for in-service training for young- 
er workers already employed in 


‘social agencies. 


The School of Social Work will 
graduate its first class in 1961 and 
will in future years add approxi- 
mately fifty or sixty social workers 
per year to meet the recruiting 
needs of municipalities and agen- 
cies. While the program of the 
school is on an undergraduate level, 
there are also some workers enter- 


ing the field each year who receive 


their graduate training in Ameri- 
can schools under the scholarship 


program of the National Council 


of Jewish Women or through other 
arrangements. There is, of course, 
an awareness of the value of gradu- 


ate training. However, to meet 


the immediate recruiting needs for 
social work personnel the curricu- 


_lum offered by the school is con- 
‘sidered an excellent beginning to 


provide more fully trained people 
for the existing tasks. The three 


'areas of social work which have 
achieved academic status in the 
"school are case work, group work, 


and community organization. To 


'a large extent, the social work 


training programs until recently 


shave emphasized case work. The 















School of Social Work is attempt- 
)ing to organize a balanced curricu- 


lum in group work and com- 
munity organization. The school 
is also available for seminars in 
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special areas of service, such as for 
directors of homes for the aged, 
directors of children’s institutions, 
and the like. The fields of com- 
munity organization and group 
work need considerable attention 
in the coming years. In these areas, 
training is only at the early stages 
of development. 


HERE Is a need, it seems to me, 
for much more intensive con- 
tact between American social 
workers and their Israeli counter- 
parts. Through the Israel Resi- 


dence Fellowship some groundwork 
has been started for the possibility 
of developing long-term fellow- 
ships for nine months, twelve 
months, or eighteen months, for 
experienced executive-level pe r- 
sonnel to come to Israel to work in 
local communities or with the 
Ministry of Social Welfare on spe- 
cial problems, such as community 
organization or the development 
of community centers. In one 
instance in Haifa, it was possible 
to do some preliminary planning 
along these lines with Mayor Abba 
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JEWISH FRONTrR 


Khoushi and some of his advison 
to lay the foundation for a possibk 
fellowship to be financed by the 
municipality, in co-operation with 
American organizations, to enable 
a competent American social work. 
er to spend a year in Haifa setting 
up a structure for community or. 
ganization under the aegis of the 
municipality, teaching community 
organization and group work par. 
ticularly to the supervisory staff 
helping in the development of 
youth centers and community cen. 
ters in Haifa and its suburbs, 
training a group work staff, and 
perhaps laying the foundation for 
graduate-level social work educa. 
tion. 


Another question which deserves 
some further follow-up is the role 
which American Jewish bodi« 
such as the National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board and the Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds might play with respect 
to field services in Israel. On one 
hand, the World Federation of 
YM-YWHAs should be en- 
couraged to establish a field ser- 
vice program in order to assist 
existing centers and to interpret 
the need for community center 
work in various parts of the State, 
Such a field service program would 
be extremely helpful in the de- 
velopment of the Jerusalem YM- 
YWHA (Bet Hanoar Haivri), 
but it would also be vital for the 
growth of group services at the 
facilities already provided in Kir 
yat Shmonah, Haifa, Beershebu, 
Tel Aviv, and other cities. The 
whole question of adequate use of 
the network of cultural centers 
(Merkazai Tarbut) sponsored by 
the Histadrut also requires inf 
tensive study. The Histadrut might} 
be encouraged to establish a fel- 
lowship for an extended period 
to permit full-scale study of meth- 
ods and techniques to utilize the 
cultural centers for a broad pro 


gram of group services. For the} 


most part, group service facilities 
in Israel are conducted on a sepa 
rate basis for different age groups 
Some consideration probab ly 
should be given to encourage local 
communities to expand present fa 
cilities to make them available to 
various age groups. There are somt 
beginnings in this area. 
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AucusT, 1961 


It seems apparent that the Is- 
reli communities at present are 
more prepared to receive direct 
field service assistance from Amer- 
ican agencies. The method most 
likely to be successful would be 
feld training. Of course, the Joint 


| Distribution Committee, through 


Malben, has established a fine 
record of practical demonstration 
of social services for aged and 
for hard-core cases. In this in- 
stance, there seems to be a clearly 
accepted contribution to Israel 
cial work by a large American 
agency through direct service. In 
the fields of group work or com- 
munity organization, however, the 
American social worker might con- 
tribute more effectively through 
field service and educational pro- 
jects. 

The fellowship had some sig- 
nificant value for those Israeli 
social workers who participated in 
the exchange of experience, edu- 
cational planning and creative 
thinking involved. The leadership 
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of the Ministry of Social Welfare, 
the Israeli Association of Social 
Workers, as well as the municipal 
administrative staff associated with 
local communities, expressed keen 


WILNO 


Strictly Kosher 
“PURE BEEF" 


interest in continuing the fellow- e BOLOGNA 
ship if possible on an annual basis. e FRANKFURTERS 
The Mapai and Ihud Olami recog- e SALAMI 


nized important possibilities in this 
project for channeling social ser- 
vice ideas from the American com- 
munity to practitioners and ad- 
ministrators in Israeli social wel- 
fare. This type of relationship has 
long been obscured by the primacy 
of fund-raising, political activity, 
and economic projects. It is ob- 
vious that all Jewish social work 
professionals in America should be- 
come more closely related to their 
counterparts in Israel. On the 
other hand, the social worker in 
Israel has the ability to interpret 
the needs of Israel through his 
knowledge of Israeli life. This ex- 
change would be indeed profitable 
for its future benefits as well as 
its current assets. 
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Sale Of Israel Bonds ' 
Passes Half Billion Dollar Mark 


Abraham Feinberg, President of the Israel Bond Organization, and Dr. Joseph © 
J. Schwartz, Vice-President, reported at the Jerusalem Bond Conference, held in Jerusa- 
lem from July 25th to August 3rd, that over a million persons in the United States and 
other parts of the Free World have bought Israel Bonds in the sum of $500,169,000 as of & 
Friday, June 30, 1961. This sum represents the result of ten years of Israel Bond activities 
in the United States, Canada, Latin America and Western Europe. This was primarily 
due to the fullest co-operation of 25,000 volunteer-bond workers in the above-mentioned 
countries, 


Dr. Schwartz pointed out that of the total sum sold the United States is repre- 
sented by 85.9%, Canada by 6.4%, Latin America by 4.2% and Western Europe by 3.5%, 
Dr. Schwartz also analyzed the specific achievements made possible by Israel Bonds: 








. It has made possible the increase of exports 


from $70,000,000 in 1951 to $350,000,000 in 
1960. 


- It has helped promote the rise in industrial 


employment from 90,000 in 1960 to 165,000 in 
1960. 


. It has stimulated the growth of agricultural 


production by 300 per cent during the past 
ten years. 


. It has aided in the expansion of industrial 


production from $400,000,000 to more than 
$1,000,000,000. 


. It has promoted the exploitation of natural 


resources including the mining and refining of 
copper, the extraction of potash at the Dead 
Sea, and the discovery of oil and natural gas, 
as well as the mining and processing of 
phosphates. 


. thas helped finance the construction of more 


than 250,000 housing units for new immi- 
grants and old settlers as well as the con- 
struction of schools and public buildings. 


. It has provided for the expansion of the 


Haifa Harbor and the development of the 
new port of Elath at the southern tip of 
Israel. 


. it is participating in the construction of the 


large-scale Jordan - River - Negev irrigation 
project. 


. It has helped make possible the construction 


of the oil pipeline from Elath to Haifa. 


. It has provided for the construction of new 


power-stations and for the building of new 
roads. 


. It has provided for the expansion of com- 


munications, railways, the merchant fleet and 
Israel's commercial airline. 























Dr. Schwartz stressed that the outstanding success of Israel Bonds must be at- 
tributed to the devotion and selflessness of the thousands of volunteers, leaders and work- 
ers, men and women, dedicated to Israel’s economic development who devote their time 
and energy to bringing the facts of Israel Bonds to their communities. 


THE LABOR ZIONISTS are proud of their share in the purchase and sale of 
Israel Bonds and are determined to make 1961 the most outstanding year in Bond results. 


Plan your local Bond functions. 
Arrange Testimonials for your leaders and outstanding Bond workers. 
Use your Summer Vacations to sell Bonds to your friends and acquaintances. 


For information call or write to: 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST BOND DIVISION 


215 PARK AVENUE SOUTH PHONE: ORegon 7-9650 NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 

















